






Perspective on This Issue 


This issue is 
dedicated lovingly 
to the memory of 
Robert L Lindsey, 
ft includes, posthu- 
mously, an article 
by him, a list of 
milestones in his 
life, a complete 
bibliography of his 
published works, 
and tributes by 
eight of his students 
and close friends. 


T 

j o the person in ihe pew, tire synoptic prab- 
■ lem with its technical terms— 1 '‘double 
tradition / *minor agreements/ eic. — may seem 
arcane, erudite and irrelevant But in reality, 
this u pmbkni h impacts almost every area of a 
Christian’s spiritual and theological existence. 
Knr example, when preparing the United Bible 
Societies' Greek New Testament, Kurt Aland, 
Matthew Black, Carlo Martini, Bruce Metzger 
and Allen Wikgren employed Markan priority 
as one of their criteria of textual criticism. 
These scholars arc largely responsible for 
selecting and compiling the Greek text of the 
gospels from which English and other modern 
translations are made. Wien evaluating vari- 
ant readings in the hundreds of extant New 
Testament manuscripts* they assumed that 
Mark was written before Matthew and Luke, 
and there fore h gave greater consideration to 
Mark's text™ Thus, Mark an priority and its 
accompanying assumptions have influenced 
the very wording of our canonical text. 

In ^Unlocking the Synoptic Problem/ Robert 
L. Lindsey describes what he round to be 
essential for studying the synoptic gospels and 
reaching a solution to 
the synoptic problem. 
Lindsey developed what 
seem like radical theo- 
ries to many scholars. 
His was an experience 
shared by most pioneer 
researchers. Neverthe- 
less, if proven correct, 
Lindsey's theories will 
overturn the “assured results” of the last two 
centuries of synoptic scholarship. More impor- 
tant to Lindsey himself, however* was the real- 
ization that his approach breathes fresh life 
into the words of Jesus. 

E3 When we read the Bible, references to 
thorns and thistles, grapevines and olive 



trees, hills and valleys and water often slide 
right by us— phrases so familiar that they pass 
unobtrusively, without demanding our atten- 
tion, But the plants arid landscapes that appear 
in every chapter of the Bible are extraordinar- 
ily rich in symbolism— layers of meaning that 
are largely opaque to anyone who has never 
tried to coax crops out of Israel's rocky soil. 

In “Reading the Landscape: Neot Kedumim- - 
The Biblical Landscape Reserve in Israel/ 
Beth Uval discusses 
the language of Israels 
ecology as illustrated 
at Neot Kedumim. "A 
sense of this organic con- 
nection between land 
and text is best con- 
veyed through a tour of 
Neot Kedumim — a site 
I most warmly recom- 
mend to JP readers visiting Israel / says 
Uval 

Also appearing in this issue is UvaTs timely 
article on the festival of Tabernacles, “Streams 
of Living Water: The Feast of Tabernacles and 
the Holy Spirit/ After reading this article, you 
will better understand why Jesuit standing in 
the temple courts during the festival of Taber- 
nacles. referred to “streams of bring water 1 ' 
(Jn. 7:38k The photographs for both articles 
have been provided hy Neot Kedumim. 

A native of New- York. Uval has lived in 
Israel since 1975, After several years of free- 
lance writing and translation, she was “quite 
easily and happily convinced” to work as a 
writer and guide at Neot Kedumim. "Our work 
at Neot Kedumim involves constant learning, 
constant discovery of new dimensions in both 
texts and nature and the interrelation between 
the two.. This is a subject I find endlessly fas- 
cinating/’ says Uval. She resides in Jerusalem 
with her husband Ezri and their children 
Ephrat, Aviad, Eliav and Anritai, 
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■ Eight persona] tributes provide glimpses 
of the remarkable lift? and work of Robert Lind- 
Key, David Flussev, professor of Early Chris- 
tianity and Judaism of the Second Temple Peri- 
od at the Hebrew University, worked side by 
side with Lindsey to forge a new school of schol- 
arship known aft the "Jerusalem School. 1 " David 
Bivin is editor of JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE 
and director of the Jerusalem School of Syn- 
aptic Re search. Halvor Ronning is co-director 
of the Home for Bible Translators and past 
director of the Jerusalem School. H. Steven 


W 

V\f\Y ith a great sense of loss, 

V T JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE an- 
nounces the recent death of Robert L, Lind- 
sey, pastor, synoptic researcher, pioneer 
Iran slater of the gospels into modern 
Hebrew, and doyen of the Jerusalem 
School of Synoptic Research. Dr. Lindsey 
was 77 years old. 

Hss colleagues and students remember 
Dr. Lindsey as a giving; selfless individ- 
ual and a dedicated biblical scholar. His 
Christian students and friends also remem- 
ber a pastor named Bob who. always aim- 
ing at helping the congregants put Jesus 1 
teachings into practice, infused his ser- 
mons with the refreshing insights of 
Jerusa k-m -based schol arship. 

Though we grieve the passing of Dr, 
Lindsey, the scholarly work he inaugu- 
rated continues, September 27 marks the 
tenth anniversary of the Jerusalem School 
as a registered, non-profit, research and 
educational institute. During these ten 
years* JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE was 
launched; members of the School wrote 
five Ph.D, dissertations (three under the 
supervision of Hebrew University profes- 
sor, David Flussem, a dozen books and over 
one hundred articles; School members 
Halvor and Mirja Kenning founded the 
Home for Bible Translators in Jerusalem, 
which trains students from Africa and Aria 
to translate the Hebrew Scriptures; 


Not ley. a lecturer aE Kings College, London 
University, is currently editing Prof. Flussers 
forthcoming Jems. Brad Young is Associ- 
ate Professor of Biblical Studios in the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology at Oral Roberts Uni- 
versity Joseph Fvankovic is working toward 
a Fh.D. in Midrash at The Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. Hen Mull Scan, son-in- 
law of Dr. Lindsey* is co-director of HaKesher, 
a Jerusalem School affiliate. Dwight Pryor 
is president of The Center for Judaic-Christ- 
ian Studies, a Jerusalem School affiliate. H3 


School member Prof Brad Young joined 
the faculty of Oral Roberts University 
where he is training a new generation of 
scholars — five of his students are pursuing 
Fh.D, degrees at The Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, and others in doc- 
toral programs elsewhere: School member 
Prof. Ghana Safrai was appointed head of 
the department of Talmudica at the 
Catholic Theological University in Utrecht, 
Holland: School member Dr. Steven Notley 
joined the faculty of Kings College. Lon- 
don University, and in an innovative pro- 
gram. teaches his students in the land of 
Israel; and School member Dr Weston 
Fields became executive director of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls Foundation, which rais- 
es funds for the restoration and publication 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Indeed, Robert Lindsey continues to 
impact the lives of countless individuals. 
He raised up a circle of disciples, and now 
they too are raising up disciples. The move- 
ment he birthed continues to expand qui- 
etly— like a small seed! To his memory we 
dedicate this issue. ~\ : ~Q ’ -T (May his 

memory be a blessing). 
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Readers’ Perspective 



■Jesus — A Marginal Jew 

Thank you very much far your reminder con- 
cerning the renewal of my subscription to 
Jerusalem Perspective. Through Articles of 
high scholastic standard,, your magazine is 
doing an excellent job in presenting the Jewish 
background of Jesus to Christians. This is also 
on effective way of combatting anti-Semitism, 

i enjoyed my subscription very much, but 1 
do not wish to renew it. since 1 am fully aware 
of Jesus' Jewishness. As a Jew 1 appreciate him 
in a critical way <see [he enclosure, 14 Jesus— A 
Critical Jewish Perspective^ condensed from 
MesusJ a chapter of Prayers to r he Three Mono* 
tfoeistic Gods, in preparation*. 


Dr Herbert Cohn 
Ashdod, Israel 


Below is the text of Dr Cohn's enclosure: 

Jesus is considered by the enlightened Jew 
not as the founder of a new religion, but as a 
Pharisaic teacher whose teachings tan be 
traced back to Jewish sources. He was but a 
marginal figure in Jewish history which has 
known many faJse Messiahs. The messianity of 
Jesus stands diametrically opposed to the tradi- 
tional Jewish expectation, current in his time, 
for the messianic age and so expressed in the 
Jewish Bible from the Book of Genesis until the 
last of the prophets: a state of well-being and 
glory for the Jewish people, wonderful abun- 
dance of the land, the ingathering of Israel from 
the Diaspora, the joining of the nations to the 
Lord, eternal peace. All these promises were 
not realized with Jesus. 

As reported in the Xew r Testament, there 
were matters which estranged Jesus from the 
Jews during his days and equally during the 
days of the early Church: Jesus put himself 
above the Torah with his arrogant and conceit- 
ed way of talking (“...you have heard... but I say 
unto thee,--/ Mt. 5:2 Iff. J, a style no Jewish 


prophet or rabbi would ever dare to use: as w as 
his claim of being the Son of God and the 
promised Messiah. Jesus used strong terms 
that insult ("fools/ "frauds/ ^hypocrites/ 
"vipers/ "sons of the devil") and lacked any 
compassion towards his doomed people >Lk. 
23:25-29 ■. He was irascible, using a whipcord 
for driving money changers and vendors selling 
animals for the Temple sacrifice out of the 
Temple courtyard (Jn. 2:15). He used words of 
violence I came to send a sword," Ml. 10:34 ■ 
and foretold a future holocaust {"those enemies, 
which would not that I reign over them, bring 
hither and slay them before met" Lk. 19:27). 
Ilis words of hatred extended even to each ones 
private family /If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father and mother and wife and 
children and brethren and sisters, yes. and hi3 
own life, he cannot be my disciple,* Lk. 14:26). 

Moreover, the stand of Jesus towards tradi- 
tional Jewish law and practice did not add to 
the popularity of the new faith among Jews: by 
forgiving a woman taken in adultery (Jn + 
(and this even without any considera- 
tion for the woman's cuckolded husband r or 
blaming the guilty man!), he contradicted the 
expressive demand of the Torah to have the 
adulteress put to death (Lev 20:10*. He caused 
the death of innocent animals >Mk. 5:11-13) 
and the withering of a fig tree (Mt. 21:18-22), 
cantrariiy to Deut. 20:19-20 which forbids the 
destruction of fruit trees , Jesus broke accepted 
traditional Jewish customs by plucking ears 
of corn on the Sabbath day (Mt 12:1; Lk, 6:1 s, 
by not washing the hands before eating i Mt. 
15:2: Mk. 7:2) and by suggesting that the 
Jewish dietary laws are of no value 'Mt- 15:11: 
Mk. 7:18 j. He specifically contradicted the law 
of Moses which permits a divorced woman to 
remarry 'Deut. 24:1-4); Jesus forbade it ' Mt. 
5:32; Lk. 16:18), By tacitly approving self-muti- 
lation ■ Mt, 5:29, 19:12; Mk. 9:4-3~47 i r Jesus 
denied what is expressly forbidden by Jewish 
religion 'Lev 19:28, 22:24). All these ideas also 
contributed in estranging Jesus from the Jews. 
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■ The Tetragrammaton 

Regarding your article ‘“Jehovah* — A Christian 
Misunderstanding" that appeared in the 
November December 1391 issue of jEkt'SALEM 
PERSPECTIVE, you indicate that Galatimis gave 
the Church "Jehovah* as a misnomer for the 
name of God -p. 45>. It is my understanding that 
this happened much earlier, According to The 
Encyclopedia Americana (Danbury ON: Groilier. 
1929), 16:8-9: 'The reading Jehovah' can be 
traced to the early Middle Ages and until lately 
was said to be invented by Peter Gallatin 
> 1518 confessor of Pope Leo X. Recent writers, 
however, trace it to an earlier date, being found 
in Raymond Martin's Tngeo Fidei" (1270)/ 

Also, according to Ludwig Koehler and Walter 
Baumgartner, “The wrong spelling Jehovah... 
occurs since about HOG" \ Lexicon in Veteris 
Testament! Libras f Lei den: E. J. Brill, 195SL 
l:3G9i. 1 have inform at ion that would indicate 
the roots go even further back, perhaps to the 
ninth century AD. 

Richard Rawe 
Soap Lake* Washington, U S A 

Many thanks to Mr State for an important cor- 
rection to my article. It seems apparent that on the 
origins of * Jehovah* Encyclopedia Americana is 
more accurate than Encyclopaedia Judaica, tfre 
source upon which I depended^ However, ns Afr, 
Rou t’ suggests, tkU error in pronouncing the terra- 
grammaton probably was first made long before 
Raymond Martin’s time. One thing is probable — 
this is a Christian mistake, and it occurred due to 
ignorant# of Jewish custom . - OB 

■ Readers Respond to New 
Format 

The content of JP is wonderful and very 
helpful. I have all of the issues from the begin- 
ning and still need to read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest much of the material contained 
in tht-m. 

Piease don't get too big and too glossy. Colour 
is lovely for items such as flowers, but not 
essential- The old format was clear, concise and 
very distinctive and appropriate to the content. 
Big and glossy is not necessarily best. I mislaid 
the Septomber-December 1994 issue and in 
looking for it passed over it several times think- 
ing it was a travel brochure, yet the old format 
I could put my hand on immediately! 

Personally, I would rather have clear, well 
set out text— not too much to read all at once. 


and affordable for us ordinary, not particularly 
scholarly folk, with limited time for study and 
limited means. The old format filled all these 
needs. It was inviting and easy to read. I liked 
the thumbnail photographs and brief biogra- 
phies of the authors- It was easy to find things 
for reference, It was functional and easy on the 
eye, For me. the new format seems worldly, not 
clear at first glance, and just like a million 
other magazines in looks— we can get glossy 
photographs elsewhere, but the scholarship we 
can get nowhere else. 

I love JP. 1 grieve the passing of the old for* 
mat, especially the green-blue cover with the 
magazine's name in Hebrew, and the restful 
layout. Dare l pray it is brought back? 

Mrs. Sally Buttock 
Cheltenham, Glos.. England 

Though postal rates have risen dramatically 
in Israel since JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE was 
launched in 1987 , the magazine's subscription 
price remains unchanged- - Ed, 


I am thrilled by the whole concept of your 
magazine- 1 have been so aware recently that 
my quality Bible study time had been eroded 
and have been praying for a breakthrough. 1 
know that the light shed on His Word through 
your articles will be just the starting point that 
I need for fresh study and that this is the Lord's 
answer to my prayer. 

Mrs. Shun a J. Jeffries 
Cum nor, Oxon., England 


The latest edition is beautiful- I especially 
enjoyed the article by Halvor Running. “Why I 
Am a Member of the Jerusalem School." I would 
like to have a report from some of the other 
members. 

Mary Brittain 
Ocklawaha. Florida, U,S.A- 


The articles E find most interesting are those 
that deal with the roots of the Gospels, and the 
explanations of the words and customs of our 
Lord Joshua. Thank you for providing a means 
to learn about our roots in a world that is fast 
filling up with man's knowledge, and just as 
quickly emptying Df the Spirit of God and His 
Messiah - 

John Chapling 
Wallingford, Oxon.. England 


Jerusalem Perspective 
welcomes Salers and Foxe* 
la (he editor Ws will ess 
this column to share os many 
of our readers" comment, 
queries o^d "equeils 
as possible. 

Direci yon r letters ho: 
Jerusalem Perfective 
P,0. Box 31820 
91317 Jerusalem 
Israel 

Our lax number is 
972-2^335566. 

Correspondence may 
be edited for clarity 
or spoce 
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We wanted to comment on your *new n JP, Your 
format and information have always been supe- 
rior and when it seemed it could be no better, it 
is! Your full color is on a par with National Geo- 
graphic lor quality. Realty, weVe not seen a better 
magazine or professional journal. Maze! Tov\ 

Bob and Valerie Henning 
Custer. Washington, U.S.A. 


I always pass my JP around to my friends 
and it is always appreciated, especially this last 
parable issue. 

Mrs. R. B. Mendham 
Nr. Clevedon, Avon., England 


It is my persona! opinion that JP is the most 
important research being done in the world 
today. As a Bible school professor and minister 
your research is far better than most textbooks 
on the market today. For that reason 1 recom- 
mend JP to all my friends and colleagues. 

Joseph D. Daniels 
ibinucOi Chile 


1 like the newly designed JP format, color, 
increased page count., and schedule. It is an 
improvement in every way. By profession I am 
an editor, by hobby a logic and math problem- 
solver* by recreation a motorcycle racer, and by 
avocation a Bibl e-breakfast- talker. Although 1 
have read the Bible every day for seventeen 
years and know it wed, I do not consider myself 
a scholar but an enthusiast. 

I am most fortunate because the one who 
shares my enthusiasm for studying the Bible is 
my wife of forty-two years. We also pray with 
and for each other. These doily activities form a 
spiritual bond that transcends human under- 
standing of love and devotion. Anton Chekhov 
said, H !n the next world I should tike to be able 
to say this about our present life: that there 
were lovely visions in it." My wife and I share 
many lovely visions. Once 1 told her that I had 
found remarkable parallels between the sixty- 
six chapters of Isaiah and the sixty-six books of 
the Bible, citing "a voice of one calling in the 
desert" (Isaiah 40:3 and [book 401 Matthew 
3:3 >: H new heaven and new earth* (Isaiah 66:22 
and I hook 66] Revelation 21:1 j: and believers 
who suffer and will be saved vis-a-vis adver- 
saries who will he tormented and destroyed 
-Isaiah 50:6-11 and [book 501 Phifippians 
l:27-26>p with the further comment that we 
better understand this concept of parallelism 


when we find our own examples. A few days 
later, while we sat quietly reading, she sudden- 
ly stood up and with great excitement in her 
voice read aloud Isaiah 3:29-30, which warns of 
i he consequences of forsaking God by choosing 
gardens we prefer. The parallel here is to the 
garden of Eden in the Bible's first book. Ge- 
nesis. She was as pleased as if she had found a 
new star in the sky. 

Isaiah provides wonderful insights into the 
wider canon. From Genesis to Revelation, he is 
a prophet for all time. Look for these parallels: 
you will be surprised and delighted. 

Winston Beaumont 
Wright wood, California. USA- 


Thank you for the latest issue of JERUSALEM 
PERSPECTIVE, which was beautifully printed as 
well os being full of beautiful ideas about the 
life of our Lord, il teach a class in desktop pub- 
lishing. • 

Wilfred E. We a re 
Cedar Rapids. Nebraska. US.A. 


Lorraine and I can t tell you how much we 
appreciate the steady improvement in JERUSA- 
LEM PERSPECTIVE, As a longtime editor, I can 
really see the professionalism in it. Ag a Bible 
student, I can certainly appreciate the substance. 
Each issue is a mini-feast of understanding. 

Brian & Lorraine Knowles 
Arcadia, California. U.S.A, 


My gratitude for your work cannot be ex- 
pressed by my subscription price! I study the 
Jewish roots of Christianity and as opportunity 
arises r teach also. JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE is 
an immeasurable resource. 

Deborah R. Shields 
Lancaster, Massachusetts 
US, A. 


Thank you very much for JERUSALEM PER- 
SPECTIVE. I enjoy this magazine very much and 
find it extremely helpful to me as a Christian, l 
have only for a short time been aw r are of my 
Jewish roots and debt to the Jewish people. 
This magazine contributes to helping me know r 
and grow as a Christian. 

Mrs. Judith Hills 
Bexley. Kent. England 
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Affiliates of the Jerusalem School 


The Jerusalem School's U.S. affiliates 
are; Center for Judai c-Christian 
Studies, F.O Boa 293040, Dayton. OH 
45429 <TeL 5l3-4M4ffiO; Fas 513-339- 
0230.1: Centre for the Study of Biblical 
Research. RQ. Ho* 2050, Redlands CA 
92373 >Tel. 909-793^069; Fax 909-793- 
107 lb and HaKesher, 9939 S, 7 1st Ea^t 
Am, Tblsfl, OK 74133 flU. 918-29^2515; 
Fax 9 18*298-88 Iffl. 

The Jerusalem School's U.K. affiliate 
15 - CFl CuiTiinunieations. 15 Tedding- 
ton Business Park, Station Road, Tej- 
dingtOfi. Middx., TWll -IRQ Tel. 0181- 
943-0363; Fax 0 131 94 3-3767 ). 

I Center for Judaic- 
Christian Studies 

The Center for Judaic-Christian Stud- 
ies. directed by Dwight Pryor, is a non- 
profit organisation that seeks to culti- 
vate among Christians an appreciation 
of their Hebrew heritage. A founding 
member of the Jerusalem School , Dwight 
believes that to explore and understand 
the Jewish roots of the Christian faith is 
la expand and enrich the Christian sxpa- 
nonra. This premise is at the heart of the 
educational endeavors of the Canter 

The Center has produced a 13- part 
television series, “The Quest: The Jew- 
ish Jesus"; published books, such as the 
award -winding Archaeology of the Land 
<if the Bible i Mazar. Duubleday K aud the 
best-soiling Our Father Abraham: Jewish 
Boole of the Christian Faith l Wilson, 
Eerdmans k sponsored scholarly research 
in Israel; and conducted national confer- 
ences, seminars and lectures in church- 
es of all denominations. 

■ Centre for the Study of 
Biblical Research 

The Centre for the Study of BabliraJ 
Research iC.S.B.Rj, directed by Dr. 
William Bean, was founded an 1934 to 
augment the work of the Jerusalem 
School. C.S.B.H 's initial focus was to gen- 
erate funds to purchase computer equip- 


ment for the School. (For the fust years 
of the School's existence, C.S.B.R. was 
the School's only source of financial sup- 
port J C.S.B.R. now publishes Fluent Bib- 
lical and Modern Hebrew, a home-study 
Hebrew course, and acts as JERUSALEM 


PFRSWEtrn^B U.S. subscription office. 
C.S.B.R organises conferences and sem- 
inars. and recently has established sev- 
eral synoptic gospel study group* that 
meat monthly in the southern California 
area. Dr. Beans book. New Treasures: A 
Perspective of New Testament Teaching* 
Through Hebraic Eyes, was recently pub- 
lished by Cornerstone Press. 

■ HaKesher 

HaKesher (Hebrew for "The Connec- 
tion'’' i* directed by Ken and Lenore Muh 
licpn. Ken is a microbiology supervisor. 
Lanuro, the daughter of Dr- Robert Lind- 
sey, is a faculty member at O ral Roberts 
University. She grew up in Israel and is 
fluent in Hebrew, 

HaKesher a principal objectives are 
to foster awareness of the Jewish roots 
of the Christian faith, promote teaching 
of the Hebrew' language and culture in 


the local church as an aid to in-depth 
Bible study, and serve ae a clearinghouse 
of information for people and organiza- 
tions interested in a Hebraic perspective. 
HaKesher devote* much of its efforts to 
disseminating the writings, lectures and 


sermons of Robert Lindfiey. for example, 
it is possible to obtain fratn HaKesher 
cassette tapes nf sermons Robert Lind- 
sey preached in Jerusalem in the late 
1970s and early 1960s. 

■ CFI Communications 

CFl Communications, directed by 
Derek White, is the U.K- office of Chris- 
tian Friends of Israel. Among CFTe main 
objectives are to impart to Christians an 
understanding of their Jewish roots end 
of modern Israel, and counter aiut- 
Judaiexn embedded in Christian preach- 
ing, teaching and thinking. CFl directs 
much of it* efforts toward education, pub- 
lishing u bimonthly newsletter and 
monthly digest of current event* in and 
around Israel, and producing videos and 
cassette tapes. CFl ha* else developed a 
wide range of practical assistance pro- 
jects In Israel. 



Dr, WUli&m Bean leading a syrtaptir study group at the University of ReditmdSr 
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Four Keys for Better 
Understanding Jesus 

by Robert L, Lindsey 




While translating the second gospel to modern Hebrew, pastor- 
scholar Dr. Robert Lindsey was forced to conclusions that ran 
counter to his seminary training. If correct, his conclusions have 
the potential for revolutionizing New Testament scholarship. In 
this article, Lindsey condenses the results of a lifetime of research. 
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O ver several decades of laboring in the 
Greek texts of the synoptic gospels,. I 
have come to recognize four keys for gaining a 
correct perspective of Jesus. These four keys, 
when applied properly to the synoptic gospels, 
help significantly in bringing Jesus and his 
teachings into Focus. 


Hebrew Beneath the Greek 


The first key is command of the 
biblical languages. Note my use 
□f the plural — “languages '" Knowl- 
edge of only Greek is not suffi- 
cient for studying the gospels. In 
1959 when preparing a Hebrew 
translation of the gospel of Ma rk, 1 1 discovered 
that much of Mark's text could be translated 
readily into Hebrew without changing the word 
order. This attracted my attention since Greek 
is a language w r hose meaning is conveyed more 
through the forms of words than the order of 
words in a sentence, Hebrew* however, is a lan- 
guage that depends largely on syntax, or the 
order of words in a sentence, to convey mean- 
ing. So, when I saw Greek sentences written 
with a word order like that of Hebrew.'- 1 began 
asking the question: What has caused Mark's 
Greek to assume Hebrew syntax? 

Word order was not the only Hebraism I 
noticed in Mark and the other two synoptic 
gospels. Hebrew idioms were also plentiful. For 
example,, Jesus frequently talked about the 
kingdom of heaven. The Greek f| pom Acta _ Gi 
uifKiiGi' (he basileia ton ouravon) is a slavish- 
ly literal rendering of the Hebrew expression 
Z'$~ r'Z~z trnal-KUT sha MA yim< kingdom of 
heaven A In Hebrew the expression is literally 
"kingdom of heavens." The conspicuous plural, 
^heavens? Is preserved in the Greek Tl^ 1 oipavtj* 
(ton ouraftdn 

■"Kingdom of heaven 1 * and several other 
Hebrew idioms found in the synoptic tradition 
do not belong to biblical Hebrew. This raises 
another interesting question: If these idioms 
do not have antecedents in biblical Hebrew, 
whence do they come? 

The Hebraic idioms and grammatical ele- 
ments that 1 saw in the Greek of the gospels 
compelled me to conclude that the synoptic tra- 
dition stems from a source that was initially 
composed in Hebrew and then translated rather 
wooden ly to Greek. Moreover, the presence of 
idioms which do not appear in the Hebrew Bible 
suggests that the first story of Jesus was writ- 



ten in a post-biblical style of Hebrew., a style 
i hat is known today as Mishnaic Hebrews This 
assessment dovetails nicely with the Testimo- 
ny of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Asia Minor 
in the mid-second century A.D: "Matthew 
recorded in the Hebrew language the words of 
the Lord, and each person translated them as 
best he could. 7 * 4 The presence of post-biblical 
Hebraisms embedded in the Greek of the 
gospels also mils against explaining the Hebra- 
ic Greek of the synoptic tradition as being an 
imitation of the Soptuagint's Greek." If the 
writers of Matthew'. Mark and Luke ^ especially 
Luke> were imitating the Greek of the Septu- 
agint. which reflects Hebrew idioms originating 
in biblical Hebrew, how 1 could they produce 
Greek reflecting idioms found only in post-bib- 
lical Hebrew?* 

One final comment about Hebrew idioms: 
Moat scholars tend to speak of the Semitisms 
of the gospels as stemming from Aramaic and 
not Hebrew? Though 1 suspect that Jesus could 
converse in Aramaic, 1 do not believe this lan- 
guage was the one in which he preferred to 
teach. Why? As my friend and colleague. David 
Flusser, has pointed out, while there are say- 
ings of Jesus in the gospels that can be retrans- 
lated into both Hebrew and Ai^amaic, and some 
that can only be retranslated to Hebrew', there 
are none that can only be retranslated to Ara- 
maic. * Furthermore, rabbinic parables were 
always told in Hebrew?* The same is very' like- 
ly true for the parables of Jesus. 


Opposite: 

Drawing of a key from 
(he time of the Bar Kochi a 
Revolt <132-135 A.D.). The 

hey was found in ti COl'e 
near Ein Gedi in 


The Last Shall Be First 


The second key is a correct under- 
standing of the interrelationship 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
Today, the vast majority of New 
Testament scholars assume that 
Mark was the first evangelist to 
write a gospel. Scholars who embrace this 
assumption are called Markan priorists. 
Markan priorists also believe that when com- 
piling their accounts, Matthew r and Luke inde- 
pendency copied Mark's gospel. I was once a 
Markan priorist because I had been trained in 
that mode of thinking as a seminary student. 
After working for several years with the Greek 
texts of Matthew, Mark and Luke to produce a 
new Hebrew translation of Mark. I simply had 
to abandon the conventional synoptic wisdom. 
Instead* I became a Lukan priorist. 

When reading the first three gospels, we 
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should try to read synoptical ly, In other words, 
when reading a story in one gospel. we should 
keep an eye on the same story in the other 
gospel, or gospels, if the story is repeated. A 
story that is repeated in Matthew, Mark and 
Luke is said to belong to the triple tradition. A 
story that is repeated in Matthew and Luke, 
but not in Mark, is said to belong to the double 
tradition. 

Triple Tradition 

Seventy-eight stories are shared by all three 
synoptic gospels. Fifty-nine of these seventy- 
eight triple tradition stories appear in the same 
order. For example, the Healing of the Para- 
lytic (ML 9:1 -8, and parallels),, the Call of Levi 
(ML 9:5-13, and parallels), the Question about 
Fasting (Mt. 9:14-17, and parallels > have all 
been placed in the same spot in the general 
chronological skeleton of the synoptic tradi- 
tion, So. in the triple tradition, Matthew. Mark 
and Luke achieved a high degree of consisten- 
cy in ordering their stories. 

The other nineteen stories of the triple tra- 
dition do not share a common order. For exam- 
ple, Luke placed Jesus' visit to the synagogue 
in Nazareth near the beginning of his gospel 
(Lk. 4:16-30), whereas Matthew and Mark 
placed it near the middle of their accounts * Mt. 
13:54r-58; Mk. 6:I-6aj. The positioning of these 
nineteen triple tradition units in the overall 
synoptic framework is. however, always iden- 
tical in two of the gospels: Matthew and Mark 
agree on the placement of eleven stories against 
Luke: Mark and Luke agree on the placement 
of eight stories against Matthew. (There are 
no instances where Matthew and Luke agree on 
story placement against Mark.) This pattern 
of agreement in the triple tradition indicates 
that the authors of Matthew, Mark and Luke 
copied from each other. 

Double Tradition 

Leaving the triple tradition and moving to 
the double tradition, we see a different picture. 
There are forty-seven stories that are common 
to Matthew and Luke* yet only one of these 
stories is placed in the same order by both writ- 
ers! That one story is John's Preaching of 
Repentance (ML 3:7-10: Lk. 3:7-91 This story 
appears at the beginning of both Matthew and 
Luke, the second story in their common story 
outline. 

Of the forty -seven stories common to 
Matthew and Luke in the double tradition. 


twenty-eight do not have a high overlap in 
vocabulary. 10 The remaining nineteen, howev- 
er. display a stunning degree of verbal agree- 
meiiL For example, the* saying about serving 
two masters appears in Matthew 6:24 and Luke 
16:13 in tw ! o different contexts. Matthew has 
the saying as part of his Sermon on the Mount 
discourse, Luke, on the other hand, has the 
saying appended to a parable about an unfaith- 
ful but shrewd servant. Though the saying 127 
words in length i appears in two different con- 
texts, the agreement in wording is one hun- 
dred percent except for the addition of olhettis 
iciketes, household slave i in Luke's version. 


The Markon Cross-Factor 

Matthew- Luke in Matthew -Luke in 

Triple Tradition Double Tradition 

High low 

Pericopeorder fedcops-order 



Markan Cross-Factor 

The sum total of these observations results 
in what I call the “Markan Cross- Factor/' 11 In 
triple tradition, the presence of Mark prevents 
Matthew and Luke from agreeing extensively 
on wording, but allows Matthew and Luke to 
agree on the placement of stories. In double 
tradition, Mark's absence prevents Matthew 
and Luke from agreeing on the placement of 
stories, but allows them to agree on wording. 
The only way Mark could have generated this 
pattern of divergence and convergence is if he 
stands between Matthew and Luke. Thus, the 
synoptic order of dependency must be either 
Matthew -Mark ►Luke or Luke— Mark - ‘Matthew. 

Mark's method of reworking his gospel 
source offers dues which allow us to determine 
that Luke -Mark 'Matthew correctly delin- 
eates the line of dependency and interrela- 
tionship of the synoptic tradition. When trans- 
lating Mark's gospel. I encountered certain 
repeated words and expressions that resisted 
translation into Hebrew. The best example of 
such an explosion is icoi eiflus (hai eufhyn, and 
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immediately i. The word ieuthys) appears 
in Mark forty-two times., but only once in Luke 
(vs, 6:49)1 Moreover, Mark and Luke never 
agree on the use of this expression. There is 
no parallel in Mark opposite Luke's lone exam- 
ple of euthys; it occurs in a double tradition 
context. On the other hand, the un- Hebraic 
euthys finds expression in Matthew's gospel in 
seven verses, all with parallels in Mark, 12 Tills 
pattern suggests to me that Mark is rework- 
ing Luke, and Matthew copying Mark. 

The example of kai euthys is one of many 
that could be listed to demonstrate Marks habit 
of altering Luke's- wording. Mark’s method of 
reworking Luke’s gospel includes synonymic 
Interchanges^ supplemental details and the lift- 
ing of words and phrases from other sources, 
which include other books of the New Testa- 
ment, books- of the Hebrew Scriptures, and even 
ext ra-canonica l litera lure, 1 s 

Now, if Mark is changing Luke’s wording, 
and those changes find expression in Matthews 
text because Matthew is dependent on Mark, 
then this should Em poet the way we read the 
synoptic tradition. To get back to the truest 
representation of Jesus in the synoptic tradi- 
tion* we should rely more heavily on Matthew 
and Luke, In the triple tradition* as a genera] 


rule p Luke's text is superior to that of Matthew 
and Mark, except where Matthew departs from 
Mark's wording. When Matthew departs from 
Mark’s wording, his texts are often very easy to 
translate into good idiomatic Hebrew, an indi- 
cation that the material is stemming from an 
early Hebrew source. In the double tradition* 
when Matthew and Lukes wording is in high 
agreement, both gospel writers have preserved 
material that shows relatively few traces of 
editing in the Greek stages of transmission. 
Where Matthew and Luke s gospels display low 
agreement in wording in the double tradition,. 
Matthew's version is usually preferable to 
Luke's. 14 


Pre-synoptic Sources 


The third key for bringing Jesus 
and his teachings into focus is 
recognizing that Luke used two 
and not one written source. One 
source was an unabridged scroll 
that dumped events from the life 
of Jesus, his teachings and his parables in an 
anthology-like format. That is, incidents were 
grouped in one place, teachings in a different 



As N C attempt fa look 
through Luke r x gospel at 
itfi two xourccs. our view 
of the Anthology is * a mu- 
tinies obscured by the 
First Reconstruction fthe 
scroti closer fo Luke). 
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The author afMwrk 
utmost tleiier copies from 
the Alithufagy, preferring 
to rework those part ft of 
Luke that show hints of 
eft nm ology r 


place, and parables in still another, This 
arrangement obfuscated the original chrono- 
logical order of the life of Jesus. No one knows 
what motivated the \v liter of the Anthology to 
break up the original story order. One sugges- 
tion is that the new arrangement was intend- 
ed to facilitate lectionary readings in the ear- 
ly church, f" 1 The material preserved in this 
scroll! is of high historical value For trying to 
view Jesus against the backdrop of Second Tem- 
ple-period Judaism. When this material per- 
colates through the synoptic gospels, we may 
have in Jesus' speech a Greek translation of 
the original Hebrew words he spoke. A good 
example is Matthew's Semion on the Mount, In 
fact, the eminent Jewish philosopher Martin 
Buber used Lu cup his hand to his ear as he 
read passages fmm the Sermon on the Mount 
to his students in Jerusalem and whisper, *jf 
you listen carefully, you can hear Jesus speak- 
ing Hebrew!’' 

Out of this longer, anthologies I ly arranged 
scroll came a second, shorter scroll Whoever 
compiled this second scroll used the Anthology 
as his primary source, <Gne can see this by 
examining the Lukan doublets: one of each pair 
apparently has been copied froin the longer, 


more Hebraic Anthology; the other, a revision 
or the first, has been copied from Luke's sec- 
ond source, the shorter First Reconstruction.) 
The new work imparted to the Life of Jesus an 
artificial, chronological framework and retained 
a largo number of Jesus 1 aphorisms. The writer 
of this new, abridged text reworked the mate- 
rial from the longer scroll. He, in my judgment, 
is responsible for spawning such ideas in I he 
synoptic tradition as the ‘'Messianic Secret" 
1 Lhe idea that Jesus attempted to conceal his 
messiahshipiJG and the idea that the kingdom 
of God and the Parousia are synonymous. 17 


Lukan Doublets 


It was the "Lukan doublets" which lead me 
to the conclusion that two distinct sources lay 
underneath Lukes text. (The term doublet 
refers to a saying or story that is repeated in a 
gospel, i As a rule one component of a Lukan 
doublet falls in Luke 8-9, and the other in chap- 
ters .11—12, H. 17 and 19 of Luke. The compo- 
nents of the Lukan doublets that appear in 
Luke 8-9 usually are found in parallel pas- 
sages in Mark's gospel whereas the compo- 



nents of the doublets that 
appear in Luke 11-12, 14, 17 
and 19 do not have parallels 
in Mark's gospel Markan pri- 
ori sts tend to explain this in 
terms of Luke's copying the 
first doublet component from 
Mark and the second from a 
source designated "QT There 
is, however, evidence to sug- 
gest. that Mark copied the first 
set of doublet components from 
Luke and opted to omit the sec- 
ond set of components because 
of redundancy. Luke did not 
mind repeating, but Mark 
apparently felt differently. 

The two sources upon which 
Luke relied, namely* the longer, 
anthologically arranged text, 
and the shorter, reconstruct- 
ed text, are what generated 
the doublets in Luke. Luke 
copied one doublet component 
from the first source, and the 
other from the second source. 
The components Luke copied 
from the first source, the 
longer account, are still found 
embedded in their original 
contexts, while the compo- 
nents Luke copied from the 


. 
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The author of Matthew 
copies from the Alithot* 
agy and from Marh, 
When he finds that hath 
sonrees have the same 
story, he weaves the two 
versions toother as he 
writer his own. 


second source-, the shorter ac- 
count;. are dislocated aphorisms 
grouped together in lists. 1 *’ 5 The 
doublet components stemming 
from the longer account show 
few or no indications of Greek 
stylization. The aphorisms of 
the shorter account, however, 
show truces of literary refine- 
ment co bring them in line with 
good, idiomatic Greek, 

This enables us to under- 
stand why in the forty-seven 
double tradition stories there 
are nineteen that display a 
remarkable overlap in warding 
between Matthew and Luke, 
and twenty-eight that do not. 

The longer, ant hoi pgi cal text, 
which Matthew and Luke 
shared as a common source, 
allowed the high, verbal agree- 
ment in the case of the nine- 
teen. The shorter, reconstruct- 
ed text, which only Luke knew, 
was the source of the verbal dis- 
parity in the case of the twenty- 
eight. In other words, in the 
nineteen instances Matthew and 
Luke were copying the same 
source — the longer account: but 
in the twenty- eight* Matthew 
copied the longer account and Luke the shorter 
account. 


“Minor'' Agreements 

Luke’s two sources resolve a conflict in the 
triple tradition material that has taxed the 
credibility of Mark an priority — the minor agree- 
ments of Matthew and Luke. Markon priorists 
maintain that Matthew and Luke copied Mark 
independently. If so, one would expect Matthew 
and Luke to agree in wording against Mark 
rarely* if ever. Such agreement against Mark 
would be 0 matter of remarkable coincidence. 
This, however, is not the case, Matthew and 
Luke agree frequently against Mark in the 
triple tradition* 19 These agreements are not 
lengthy usually involving only a word or two. 
Therefore, in one sense* it is not incorrect to 
call them “minor*; but Markan priorists 
attempt to downplay these agreements, and 
refer to them as "minor" to imply their insig- 
nificance. 

The sternrn a that Markan priorists propose 
to delineate the interrelationship of the syn- 
optic gospels cannot adequately accommodate 


the minor agreements.- 11 The stem m a I pro* 
pose can explain the minor agreements. In the 
triple tradition, whenever Matthew abandoned 
Mark’s lead and briefly copied from the longer, 
a mho logical scroll. Matthew and Luke were 
able to agree against Mark in wording. But 
when Matthew copied from Mark, Matthew 
and Luke could not achieve agreement. 21 


Putting the Scroll Together 


The fourth key is recognizing that 
there are congruent units, sepa- 
rated in the synoptic tradition* 
that must be recombined in order 
to be appreciated fully. In the 
original Hebrew' biography of 
Jesus there apparently was 0 pattern to a num- 
ber of gospel stories: 1< an incident that in- 
volved Jesus; 2 ) a teaching that he spun out of 
the incident: and 3) a pair of parables to rein- 
force the teaching. 

The basic source common to Matthew, Mark 
and Luke Is the longer, anihological text. It 
should not be confused with what scholars call 
Q, the source of the douhle tradition* since traces 
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of QJike material— the ‘minor agreements* — 
find expression in the triple tradition, too. 

The shorten reconstructed text was derived 
from the longer, anthological text, This recon- 
structed text lies behind the doublet compo^ 
nents of Luke Luke's versi on of the Lord's 

Prayer. Lukes Sermon on the Mount* and oth- 


The Power of the Anthology 



in addition to totefnql evidence within 
the synaptic gospels For an earlier Hebrew 
biography and sis Greek iranslation, rhere 
\% goad reason to suppose ihat rfre imme- 
diate sources of Hie synoptic gospels were: 
1) the Anthology, and 2} the First Recon- 
sfrucHon. The Anthology was □ co-mpi la- 
lion made by separating and dividing the 
story units ot Fhe Greek translation. The 
First Reconstruction was an abridgment and 
revision of the Anthology. 

Luke was the only gospel writer who 


had the FirsS R«:qn$irucHon before him. He 
copied some story unite from it, and some 
from ihe Anthology. Mark knowing bcib 
Hie Anthology and Luke, was able fa select 
from Luke's gospel those passages ibor Luke 
had copied from the first Reconstruction. 
Man hew also knew the Anthology, and 
inserted mofiy its Stories into ihe skeleton 
oF stories £ie borrowed from Mark. 

Thus, from the perspective of Lindsey’s 
hypotheses , the synoptic gospels point back 
to one basic source-^the Anthology. 


er passages. The editor of this call action of 
excerpts apparently lifted various units from 
the anthologies! text in an attempt to give the 
essence of Jesus' life and teaching. He was cer- 
tainly a Greek writer working with Greek mate- 
rials, and he edited these texts in a way thai 
impressed Luke. 

The chronological order of the gospels was 
obscured by the writer of the onthological text. 
Therefore, whatever chronological framework 
Luke received from his two sources, he got from 
the reconstructed text. Mark read Luke and 
was influenced by Luke's ordering of story 
units. He copied from Luke most of the stories 
that had some sort of chronological arrange- 
ment. Matthew did not know Luke or the short- 
er. reconstructed text, hut based his story order 
on Mark's gospel, and drew extensively from 
the anthological text- 


Longer Stories 

In 1979 in a seminar at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity conducted by Professor David Flusser, 


I accidentally or perhaps more accurately prov- 
ide m Sally combined Luke 5:27-32 with Luke 
15:4-10. In the first passage* answering his 
critics, Jesus states that he has come not to 
call saints but sinners to repentance. This is 
exactly the poinL of two parables found ten 
chapters later in Luke. Jesus 1 answer, a state- 
ment of his mission to the outcasts of society, 
and the two parables, illustrations of his state- 
ment. probably were spoken on the same occa- 
sion and constituted a single unit. 22 

The discovery that many short synoptic units 
may he dislocated parts of longer stories ^ and 
that we can sometimes restore these stories by 
joining their scattered parts, has vast impli- 
cations. After the first joining of two distant 
past- ages, land several of my sLudents contin- 
ued to attempt restoring longer stories from 
passages in Matthew and Luke. To date, over 
a dozen such stories have been identified.--^ As 
a rule, these stories have three elements: open- 
ing incident, discourse of Jesus, and two final 
parables. 

When the writer of the longer, anthological 
text began to reorganize the Greek translation 
of the Hebrew biography of Jesus, he first took 
the beginning of each story— the incident— and 
wrote it down anew in a collection of such inci- 
dents. He then took the discourses from each 
story and placed them in the second part of his 
collection. Finally he gathered all the parables 
and put them in a section of their own. 24 

Thus, this collection perhaps contained the 
entire story of Jesus* but without its earlier* 
more chronological form. The author of the 
shorter, reconstructed text noticed, as did. no 
doubt, the synoptic gospel writers, that the 
Anthology contained hints of a former chrono- 
logical biography of Jesus. He attempted to 
reconstruct part of that biography using 
excerpts from the Anthology. Luke saw what 
the roconstruetor had done, and used the recon- 
structoris text for the outline of his gospel. Mark 
and Matthew followed suit, also trying to give 
their accounts chronological order, although 
without a first-hand acquaintance with the 
reconstructed text. 


Conclusion 

The four keys enumerated above are crucial 
for resolving the difficulties presented by the 
synoptic problem. Though an erudite subject 
that dj interests most Christians, the synoptic 
problenr — the interrelationship of Matthew*. 
Mark and Luke — impacts even simple, pious 
men and women sitting in the pews. Why? 
When people read Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
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John, they instinctively tend to harmonise 
them. Thus,, a story like the so-called “Cleans- 
ing of the Temple, 1 ' which appeal's in all four 
gospels, is primarily understood in light of the 
account with the strongest voice and most 
details. In. this case, John's testimony (Jn. 
2:13-17) overwhelms Luke's i 19:46-47), But 
if, in fact, Luke 19:46-47 has preserved the 
truer picture of Jesus, then wc are unwitting- 
ly placing certain expectations on John's 
account that it cannot fulfill. 

This example serves well to communicate 
the point: Our perception of Jesus and. ulti- 
mately, the efforts we make at putting his 
teaching into practice, are based upon the sto- 
ries we read in the gospels. That brings us face 
to face with the synoptic problem. 

The first three keys help isolate those stra- 
ta of the synoptic tradition that provide the 
truest historical sketch of Jesus, Like a metal 
detector, which buzzes when it passes over pre- 
cious metal buried beneath the soil's surface, 
the first key, the Hebrew language key, points 
to Jesus' words encased in the slavishly ren- 
dered Greek of the synoptic gospels. 

The next two keys, a correct understanding 
of the interrelationship of the synoptic gospels 
and Luke's use of two written sources, help in 
isolating the magnificent, highly Hebraic mate- 
rial originating in the Anthology, This mater- 
ial has percolated through several stages of 
transmission in the synoptic tradition and has 
found expression primarily in Matthew and 
Luke, As a general rule* in triple tradition, 
Luke’s text is more reliable than the text of 
Mark and Matthew. In double tradition, 
Matthew's text is usually superior to Luke’s 
text in the twenty-eight story units that do not 
have high verbal agreement with Luke, In the 
nineteen remaining double tradition units, 
Matthew and Luke ore equally reliable. 

A helpful way to envision the task of trying 
to gain glimpses of the older, onthological 
account might be to imagine an eclipse of the 
sun. The sun represents the older account, 
which contains the highly Hebraic stories of 
Jesus, and che moon the reworked* shorLer 
account. The shorter account eclipses our view 
of the older account. Happily it is possible 
through dedicated linguistic study to under- 
stand the nature of these two basic sources of 
the synoptic tradition and how and where they 
find expression in our gospoLs. 

The fourth key— recognizing that in the syn- 
optic gospels there are scattered story units 
that were once part of a congruent whole— 
assists to some degree in recovering the lost 
chronological framework. Early in the trans- 
mission process, the chronological skeleton was 


blurred by the hand of the Anthology’s com- 
piler, The author of the shoiter account, as well 
as Luke, as he himself tells us in his prologue 
iLk. 1:3). tried to restore a sense of chronology. 
Not haring access to die original Hebrew scroll 
or its Greek translation, Luke's chronological 
outline was not completely accurate, as the 
placement of the double tradition units clear- 
ly demonstrates. Through careful linguistic 
and literary analysis, however, further progress 
can bo made in gaining a better understand- 
ing of the Hebrew scroll's chronology. 

The process of implementing these keys to 
unlock the synoptic problem is sometimes like 
wandering in a desert— dry and grueling. 
Acquiring the necessary linguistic skills 
requires decades of disciplined study. Master- 
ing biblical and mishnak Hebrew and koine 
Greek is no short-term goal. But. in the end* 
the reward far exceeds the sacrifice: a clearer 
picture of Jesus, a renewed appreciation of 
his teaching regarding his father in heaven 
and the explosive redemptive movement he 
was leading, which he called the kingdom of 
heaven, ED 

Out of esteem for our teacher. Robert Lindsey, 
we have collaborated to moke this article and his 
forthcoming “Paraphrastic Gmpete ' a callable to 
readers of Jerusalem Perspective, They mark the 
end of Robert Lindsey's scholarly career. With his 
health waning and incapacitated by n aeries of 
strokes that accompanied the diabetes from which 
he suffered. Dr. Lindsey was unable to see these 
articles through the editorial process, completing 
only a first or second draft of each. Though we 
could not preserve Dr. Lindseys writing style, great 
effort was made to preserve faithfully the content 
of his articles. We are responsible for the articles' 
conclusions and endnotes, - Joseph Fmnkovic and 
David Birin 


\ . For accounts of Dr. Lindsey’s attempts to Iran*’ 
lata the gospel of Mark, see Robert L. Lindsey. A 
Hebrew Trcinalaiiati of the Gospel if Mark, 2nd ed. 
Jerusalem: Dugith Publishers. 1973 , pp. 9^F5n; idem, 
Jesus Rnhhi &. Lord: The Hebrew Story of Jt$us Behind 
Our Gospels i Oak Creek, Wl: Cornerstone Publishing, 
1990). pp- 15-27. 

2. Compare, for example, Luke 4:33: “And rebuked 
him [ the demon ! Jesuit saying., ." The sentence begins 
with '"and" followed by the principal verb, and then 
the subject— typical Hebrew word order. 

3, Other examples of Hebrew idioms embedded in 
the Greek text of the synoptic gospels arc: "bad eye" 
i Mt, "-hind" and “loose 1 " ■ Mt. 1649.; “cast out your 
name evil 1 " i Lk, 8:22 x “lay these sayings in your ears' 
i Lk. 9:44 “set his face to go' ■ Lk- 9:51 k “give a ring on 
his band" i Lk. 15:22); and "lifted up his eyes and saw" 

leofftmeed’ on page 3&j 
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Reading the 
" Landscape 


Neot Kedumim— The Biblical 
Landscape Reserve in Israel 


A lively group of children are grinding 
wheat kernels between two stones, in 
preparation for baking their own pita-bread. 
In a nearby grainfield, visitors are searching 
Tor tares among the wheat- Another group are 



by Beth Uval 

Lasting ripe sycamore figs and learning why it 
was a sycamore tree that Zacchaeus climbed 
in Jericho, Under a grape arbor in "Isaiah's 
Vineyard/' yet another group of visitors are 
munching ripe, sun- warmed fruit as their guide 
explains the vine-to-wine process and the sym- 
bolism of the grape. 

This is Neot Kedumim, 625 acres of recon- 
structed biblical landscapes in Isra$fs Modfin 
region (2 h 000 years ago home to the Maccabees, 
today ten minutes from Ben-Gurion Airport). 

Neot Kedumim was built, quite literally, 
with a spade in one hand and the Bible in the 
other. Stone by stone and tree by tree, the staff 
has transformed once- barren hills and valleys 
into a network of pastoral landscapes repre- 
senting regions of ancient Israel or themes of 
the Bible. Centuries-old transplanted olive trees 
thrive on the "Hill of the Menorah/ almond 
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Above; 

Neat Kedumim'R *'Pool of 
the Date Palma . H A pome- 
granate free flowers in 
the fbregraan f /, 

Page IS top; 

ff fjM wheat, a flowering 
pomegranate free and a 
xpi-eading date palm in 
the Seven Varieties area 
of Neal Kedam rwi. 

Page 18 bottom: 

Neof Kedumim's resident 
OftWIf/ demonstrates her 
ability to eat ill most any- 
thing. When domesticated, 
the carnet revolutionized 
trade und travel in the 
one tent Middle East, 

Page IB: 

Hyssop (growing oaf of 
the roeh r ef l Kgs. 4:33} 
and a eedetr of Lebanon 
in the “Garden of Wis- 
dom Litera tu re, ” at Neot 
Kedumim. 


trees bloom in the “Garden of Choice Products, 7 ’ 
and cedars native to Lebanon, are being per- 
suaded to grow in the “Garden of Wisdom Lit- 
erature-* 

The world's only biblical landscape reserve, 
Neqt Kedumim brings together the worlds of 
nature and the Bible, The text is placed in its 
original context -the land — in order to show 
how the biblical tradition has incorporated 
Israel's nature and agriculture and used them 
to convey important ideas. 

Take, for instance, as simple and common a 
landscape feature os the various thorns and 
thistles that grow everywhere during Israel's 
long, hot, dry sum men A nuisance for farmers 
everywhere, these prickly plants are particu- 
larly troublesome for those who work the laud 
in Israel's arid climate, where thorns and this- 
tles are the prevalent wild weed. Now, as in 
biblical times, farmers in Israel wage a con- 
stant battle against the many varieties of 
thorns that threaten to take over their fields— 
as every gardener knows, if left alone., the 
weeds always win. Useful only as fencing (cer- 
tain varieties served as ^biblical barbed wire") 
or as fuel, these dry thorns and thistles can 
also cause a single careless spark to catch fire 
and sweep through acre after acre of cultivat- 
ed fields. If destroyed or abandoned, inhabited 


areas will typically be covered with various 
thorny plants. 

Small wonder, then, that thorns and this- 
tles, briers and brambles, figure throughout 
the Scriptures as signs of curse, punishment 
and destruction. 

When Adam is expelled from the Garden 
of Eden, the soil is cursed: “It will produce 
thorns and thistles for you" (Gen. 3: IS). 

Prophesying destruction p Isaiah declares 
that ‘ every place where there were a thousand 
grapevines, worth a thousand shekels of sil- 
ver will become briers and thorns" (Isa. 7: 23). 

In the parable of the sower s the thorns, often 
growing at the edge of a grain field, are destruc- 
tive: “Some seed fell among the thorns, and the 
thorns grew up and choked it," as 'the cares 
of the world and the lure of wealth choke the 
worcTlMt. 13:7, 231* 

The crown of thorns is a special case. One 
of the leading candidates for the crown of thorns 
is a spiny shade tree bearing small, crabapple- 
like fruit, called jujube in English, i^TAD) 
in Hebrew, and Zhyphus spina-ehrisU in Latin. 
This is also the tree that features in the para- 
ble of Jotham (Judg. 91. 

Jothnm, the youngest half-brother of the 
unscrupulous Abimeleeh, arrives on the scene 
as Abimelech's unruly followers are about to 
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crown him king. Rather than rusk a head-on 
confrontation with the A him e lech faction, 
dot ham tells the crowd a parable about trees: 
Once the trees were looking for a king. The 
olive, fig and grapevine — highly valued plants 
in biblical times — each refused. Only the a fail 
agreed, saying: Tf you really mean to anoint 
me as your king, then come and take shelter in 
my shade" t Judg. 9:15 ). 

Jot ham's audience, people of the land, were 
familiar with the atad: its initially appealing 
shade and fruit, but also its aggressive thorni- 
ness. the secondary importance of its fruit com- 
pared to the olive, fig and grape — and most of 
all, the fate of anyone who “takes shelter in its 
shade/ For the atari's wide-spreading roots, 
extending as far as the shade of its branches, 
are notorious for leaching all nourishment From 
the sot], As the people well knew* anything 
planted under the shade of then/m/ had a dismal 
future. The subtext regarding the impending 
kingship of Abimelech was clear — mid Judges B 
goes on to describe a bloody civil war between 
Abimelech and Ills former supporters that broke 
out only three years after he became king. 

Wien the crow n of thorns appears in Mat- 
thew 27 as an instrument of mockery and 
ridicule, it is against the background of dozens 
of uncongenial biblical thorns, from the early 
chapters of Genesis onward. The identification 
of the atari T the Zizyphtis spina-christi , as both 
the tree representing the false and destructive 
king in Jot-ham's parable and the crown of 
thorns adds a note of particularly cruel irony. 

* * m 

“iVefjf means pastures or places of beauty (as 
in Ps. 23. "He makes mo lie down in green pas- 
tures" 1. “Kedumimf meaning ancient, also con- 
tains the Hebrew mot that indicates forward 
movement in time, and expresses the biblical 
landscape reserve's underlying philosophy of 
future growth based on understanding of past 
mots. 

Neot Kedumirn is^ strictly speaking, not a 
nature reserve but a partnership between 
human effort and the forces of nature. The tract 
allocated by the Israeli government in 1965 
had nothing on it to preserve; centuries of over- 
grazing, battles, and neglect had eroded the 
land down to bare rock. Founder Nogah 
Hareuveni and what was at first a handfu] of 
dedicated people began by trucking in thou- 
sands of tons of soil, reconstructing ancient ter- 
races to Hold it, and digging reservoirs to catch 
the precious rainwater. This effort has been 
recognized worldwide Os a model of ^restora- 
tion ecology* — the reconstruction of landscapes 
human activity has destroyed. 


Today, miles of comfortable, wheelchair- 
accessible paths crisscross the hills and val- 
leys in the gently rolling land oft he Shephelah, 
where the Judean Hills start rising from the 
flat coastal plain. 

Along with hundreds of varieties of plants 
are ancient and reconstructed olive and wi no 
presses, threshing floors, cisterns and ritual 
baths, A camel, sheep, goats, and cows of the 
native, lean variety graze in the fields. 
"Sukkah" shelters protect visitor from the min 
or sum according to season. “Woodland stages* 
surrounded by wooden benches seating up to 
1 ,500 offer a pastoral setting for special events. 

What becomes clear at Ncot Kedumirn is that 
while the universal messages of Lhe Bible echo 
around the world, the text, in all its hundreds 
of translations, always speaks in a particular 
idiom that of Israels nature and agriculture. 

Walking through the reconstructed olive 
groves, vineyards and grainfields at Neot Kedu- 
mini, sitting in the shade of its transplanted 
date palms, enjoying the fragrance of the myr- 
tle and hyssop that now flourish in it s rolling 
hills, this “ancient Esperanto"- the language of 
Israels ecology — lives for us as it did for our 
agrarian forebears, the people of the Bible. m 

Neot Kedumirn is dedicated to exploring and 
demonstrating the ties between the biblical tra- 
dition and the nature and agriculture of the 
land of Israel, as expressed in Jewish and Chris- 
tian prayers , holidays and symbols. The 
reserve's reconstructed biblical landscapes are 
open to guided and self-guided tours by groups 
and individuals. Far information, vail $72-8- 
23384Q r fax 972-8-24588 i r or write to Neot 
Kedumirn, P.O. Box 1007. Lad 7 1100, Israel. 


Operating an ancient 
olive press at \ T ent Kedu- 
ntitn. Olive nil was an 
essential product in un- 
dent timex, important for 
lighting times and the 
Temple Menorah. As a 
sign of their special func- 
tions and eadmement with 
the divine spirit, priests 
und kings were anointed 
with alive oif mixed with 
various plant essences. 

.Is the Grech chrlatpH 
mean s H nn run ted * Fh the 
E ngl ixh "nwsnitih ” derives 
from the Hebrew 
fma-Blll-nh. anointed}* 
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The Feast of Tabernacles 
and the Holy Spirit 


by Befh Uval 

This year the festival of Sukkot, or Tabernacles, takes 
place on October 9-16. JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE has asked 
the famous biblical landscape reserve, Neot Kedumim, to 
provide our readers with some of the reserve’s wonder- 
ful insights into this festival, and Neot Kedumim staff 
member Beth Uval has contributed the following. 
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On the last and greatest day of the Feast, 
Jeans stood and cried oat, “Let anyone who 
is thirsty come to me r and let him who 
believes in me drink. As the Scripture has 
said „ ' Streams of living water will flow from 
within him. Now he said this about the 
Spirit, which believers in him were to 
receive ... (Jn. 7:37 -39 r NR3V r NIV.J. 

J esus was speaking during the holiday of 
Sukkot, the Feast of Tabernacles, He had 
gone up to Jerusalem to celebrate the Feast, 
one of the th ree bi blica I pi lgrim age festi va Es , 
The Feast of Tabernacles comes at a crucial 
juncture in Israels agricultural cycle— the end 
of one agricultural year and the beginning of 
the next. The farmers finish harvesting the 
grapes, figs, pomegranates and dates. Soon the 
ripe olives will be picked. Sukkot is thus a time 
of rejoicing and thanksgiving. 

But r.Siis is also the time when thoughts and 
prayers turn anxiously toward the year's first 
rains, which in Israel often begin soon after 
Sukkot. 

Today as in biblical times, people who live in 
Israel have an acute awareness of the value of 
water. During the long, rainless summer 
months — at least half the year — the ground 


has become parched and much of the wild vpg* 
etation has dried. All await the first fall rains 
that will bring the earth back to life. 

Nor is this a mere romantic longing for some 
green shoots among the thorns and thistles 
that prevail in the summer. Without the rains 
in their proper season, there will be no wheat 
or barley, no grapes, figs or pomegranates, no 
dates or olives— the seven crops that sustained 
life in biblical times. Then, and to a great extent 
now, if there is no rain* there is no life. 

Given this utter dependence on an often 
scarce and precarious rainfall* it is not hard to 
understand how “living water 1 * — an over-fi ow- 
ing source of that which is precious and life- 
giving — became a predominant biblical 
metaphor for the Holy Spirit. The above verse 
from John 7, in which Jesus promises the 
believers “str earns of living water, ^ is just one 
of many examples. 

Jewish tradition sees Sukkot as the time 
when the coming year's rains are determined, 
and several of the holiday's customs relate to 
the plea for adequate rainfall. 

On each of the seven days of the holiday, 
water was drawn from the Shiloah (Si loam > 
spring near Jerusalem, brought to the Temple 
with great fanfare and poured over the altar, rep- 
resenting the hope for a year blessed with rain. 

fconJiinvGd on page 37f 


Opposite: 

A citron fetrogj tree. 

This free*? fruit is equat- 
ed in Jcieish tradition 
with the "fruit of goodly 
trees* (Lev. 23.40), one uf 
the "four species J whose 
me is prescribed for the 
Sukhoi celebration* 

Below: 

A date put in (foreground) 
and willow-poplar beside 
the “Fool of Solomon** at 
i\ T eot Kedumim. 
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During their first fur - 
laugh, members of the 
Lindsey family "enjoy** 
a eher kiip (Dallas, 
Texas* Jun. 1&4&L 


How to Know Jesus? 
Follow Lindsey! 

I believe thal without Robert Lindsey’s 
approach to the first three gospels the way 
to Jesus 1 person and message re mains bar- 
ren, Modem, pseudo-critical, New Testament 
scholarship has not helped us in making a way 
to Jesus, but has added even now obstacles to 
the old. Only with regard to one point was 
there essential progress already in the nine- 
teenth century; an attempt to learn the Jewish 
background of the beginnings of Christianity; 
Lindsey;, however, provided assistance in anoth- 
er domain. This happened because he learned 
well both Greek and Hebrew. By living in Israel 
among Jews. Lindsey learned Hebrew not as a 


dead but living language. That enabled liirn 
to discern between the originally Greek and 
originally Hebrew linguistic elements in the 
gospels and to reach rightly the conclusion 
1 hat Mark was not the oldest gospel, on which 
Matthew and Luke depend. The erroneous 
assumption of Markan priority was and con- 
tsnues to be Lhe dominant, inveterate preju- 
dice in modern New Testament scholarship. 
Lindsey has shown that Mark redacted and 
rewrote his earlier Greek sgujtc «ior sources f, 
and that vestiges of this Markan revision are 
highly visible in Matthew. Since no such 
Markan vestiges can be discovered in Luke. 
Lindsey became convinced of the priority of 
Luke over and against Mark and Matthew. 
Later on, by a kind of intuition, he came to 
the additional conclusion that our extant gospel 
of Luke was known lo Mark and was used in 
his red act ion a I work. These are the main 
achievements of Lindsey 1 ? synoptic theory. 

It is not my task here to explain all the rea- 
son? that the unjustified predilection for Marks 
gospel came into existence, and why ft became 
more or less a dogma of New Testament schol- 
arship. One of t he reasons, however, is surely 
insufficient knowledge of Greek and especial- 
ly Hebrew linguistics. Another, not unrelated 
factor is thal ihe point of departure for almost 
all New Testament scholars is theological 
observation and not the method of literary crit- 
icism. Already m I9fi3. without knowing much 
about Lindsey's work, I published in German 
a programmatic study with the name *Die 
konsequente Philologie und die Worte JestT 
[Almanack aufdas Jahr dex Herm 1963 [Ham- 
burg, 1963], pp. 39-73) , where 1 attempted to 
explain that an analysis of the gospel texts 
according to the method of histories Miterary 
criticism used in other spheres of literature, 
must precede theological and historical con- 
siderations. I believe that l was right. 

One can see t,haL my methodological 
approach was not identical with that of Lind- 
sey. While he built his analysis primarily upon 
linguistic problems, I began with an analysis 
of the gospel texts* content. In the beginning 
Lindsey used to jest about ‘Tlusaer s Gorman 
method," but it soon became clear that our 
results corroborated one the other. I have 
acknowledged that Lindsey's linguistic 
approach is right,* and without his discovery 
of the secondary nature of Mark, my own fur- 
ther achievements would be unthinkable, 

Iri our day and age it is still difficult in New 
Testament circles to change direction and adopt 
the results of Lindsey^ revolutionary start. It 
will take considerably more time until scholars 
will he ready to follow Lindsey. Tb put it rimply. 
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Lindsey is in mo^l points of his contribution 
right. He Ik correct in supposing that the ear- 
lier stratum behind the first three gospel a was 
Hebrew. In order to discover Jesus, bis sayings 
and deeds, one must try, as far as it is possible, 
to recover the Hebrew stratum underlying our 
gospels. It is also true that Mark is neither the 
earliest gospel nor the gospel upon which both 
Matthew and Luke depend. In reality. Mark 
has thoroughly rewritten his Greek source, or 
sources. Ilis gospel was known to the author of 
Matthew and. unfortunately, Matthew relied 
upon it when he wrote. Luke's gospel, mi the 
other hand, [lid not suffer from Markon influ- 
ence, Luke is ihe oldest gospel of the three, 
and it iy most likely [he ease that his wording 
influenced the wording of Mark's gospel and 
nol vice versa. 

Without removing the inveterate obstacles 
generated by the widespread prejudice in New 
Testament scholarship against Luke in favor of 
Mark, and without the lead of Lindseys method, 
1 am convinced that we will continue to floun- 
der in cnir attempt i a approach Jesus and his 
message, 

Pkof. David Flussfk 



'See, For example, my discuss ism rJ Lindsey's 
synoptic theory in “Jesus/ Encyclopaedia dudoica 
[Jerusalem ; Keter Publishing Hou^e, 1^72 u 
10:10-14 


Afrotw. 1 

With the birth of Debbie 
{sifting oji Margaret*# 
kneef in the Lindner 



family is a i full strength 
(Jerusalem, full of 195 7/, 

Left: 

White mi furlough it i 

I H 59S fit/ at Smith ms fern 
Raptixt Seminary in IVoAf 
Ffirext n North Carolina. 
Lindsey eon suits facility 
meinherXf suck ax Prof. 
Elmo Scoggins fright), 
about the difficulties he 
is experiencing in trims- 
tating Mark's gospel to 
Hebrew. 


Octoljer-Decinvber ! 9 9 5 
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Li nd ney ut ivnrh in his 
study in Tiberias In thin 
rfjom he has hitt “Eureka 
experience.** The phvlu* 
graph li as taken close lo 
the lime {Feb. M, 
discovered that Lnhe i vox 
eOmpased before Mark. 


Practicing 
What He Preached 

I n HJ&SL as it student in Jerusalem, I found 
my church home at the Barkis Street Bap- 
tist Church. Bt. Bah Lindsey was the pas- 
tor of this small congregation of about twenty- 
five people 1 particularly enjoyed his Bible 
studies before the worship service. 

What caught my attention avrs his approach 
to studying the gospels. He had been prepar- 
ing a new Hebrew translation of the New Tes- 
tament for the Hebrew-speaking. Christian 
congregations in Israel. As lie translated the 
Greek synoptic gospels, he discovered, to hi* 
amazement , tha* their word order and idiom 
were an ore like H ebre w than Greek. This co n - 
vinced him that the original Life of Jesus had 
been written in Hebrew Consequently when 
s c ud yi ny a sa yi ng c i f Je sus. he al w ay s I i ke d l u 
ask, "What did Jesus say in Hebrew?*' 

Or. Lindsey did not disparage the biblical 


texts the way many critical scholars do today, 
Rather, hr showed, a tremendous love for Jesus 
and a desire to understand and follow him as 
truly and accurately as possible, His scholar- 
ship did not undermine faith. On (he contrary, 
it huilt faith f Through these >tudie^ I grew to 
love Jesus more and was inspired to writs a 
dissertation ai the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem on the synoptic gospels. Because of 
Dr. Lindsey's approach, what could have been 
on arid writing experience actually enriched 
my Ibith. Providentially, as though in his hon- 
or, l he dissertation was submitted Lhe same 
week Dr Lindsey was buried, 

During my years of affiliation with the 
Narkis Street Baptist congregation, 1 watched 
it swell in otten dance as Dr, Lindsey boldly 
emulated Jesus in preaching the Kingdom of 
God. But Dr. Lindsey was not con lent merely 
to preach about the Kingdom, he proof iced it by 
praying for the sick and casting out demons. 
Blessed was his ministry together with his 
wife. Margaret. Blessed will be his memory! 

HALVOR RONNING 
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Blessed Be 
the Faithful Judge! 

W hen I came to Israel in I9bd to begin 
graduate studies at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, Dr. Lindsey was 
45 years old. He and hi a family had moved 
recently from Tiberias to Jerusalem. It had 
been in Tiberias beside the Sea nf Galilee, just 
18 months before, that he had stumbled upon 
the key to the synoptic problem's solution: 
LukeV gospel was written before Mark's, 
fn Jerusalem. *Bnh” Lindsey became my 
pas ton my mentor and my second father. 

As pastor r?f the N a rids Street Baptist 
Church in the Hehaviah neighborhood of 
Jerusalem, Hob was my spiritual leader fin- 24 
years ifrnm 1963 until his retirement in 1987 . 
Eventually. I served under him as one of the 
congregation's elders. 

Listening to his sermons, adult Bible class 
I e ssons . and th r o ugh hu n d red s of p r 1 v a t e 
lessons, T absorbed some of his immense knowl- 
edge of Jesus. 

Only twice during my first seventeen years 
in Israel could I afford a visit to my parents in 
the United States. Bob and his wife, Margaret, 
became my surrogate parents. When Jos a and 
I were married in 1969. Bob and Margaret not 
only provided us with their cabin overlooking 
the Sen of Galilee for out- honeymoon, but Bob 
chauffeur ed us there from Jerusalem! That 
kind deed took more than five hours of driving, 
Now that Bob is gone. 1 Feel orphaned, much 
like the famous scholar. Rabbi Akiva, upon the 
death of his teacher, Eliezer ben Hyrcanm 
When Akiva met the men carrying Eliezer's 
body from Caesarea to Lydda, he rent his gar- 
ments, tore his hair r and began to weep and 
cry out: "Woe is me, my master, because of 
you! Woe is me, my teacher, because of you. 
You hove left the whole generation fatherless]” 
At Eliezer's funeral, Akiva eulogized him. H My 
father! My rather! The chariots and horsemen 
of Israeli 1 have many coins, but no money- 
changer to exchange them" that is, ’I have many 
questions, but no teacher to answer them." 

Gradually. I am accepting a new reality - 
Bob is no longer here. 1 realize, reluctantly; 
that be was nol mine permanently. Beruriah. 
the brilliant scholar of the second century A 
had the painful task of telling her husband, 
Rabbi Meir. that their two sons had died. 
Before breaking the sad news to him, she pre- 
pared him: ‘"Some time ago.” she said, ‘"a cer- 
tain man asked me to hold a pledge in trust 



for him. Now ho want?- it back. Should we 
return it? M 

“One who is entrusted with a pledge, he 
answered, “must return it to its owner upon 
demand.” 

Then Remriah informed Meir of the tragedy. 
Rabbi Meir wept and cried out, hut Beruriah 
reminded him of his own recent advice. Rabbi 
Meir ceased his wailing and said: "The LORD 
has given. The LORD has taken away. Blessed 
he the name of the LORD.* 1 

Like Rabbi Akiva, ] grieve the loss of tny 
teacher; hut, like Beruriah. I know that Bob is 
now- with the Lord, Moreover, ! am Further 
comforted because his scholarly work contin- 
ues— through the disciples he raised up r 
through a research institute, the Jerusalem 
School of Synoptic Research, and through this 
magazine, which publishes the results of his 
students and colleagues 7 research- Thanks be 
to God! 

Robert L. Lindsey's discoveries will force a 
revolution in New Testament scholarship. One 
day they will topple the synoptic theories now 
held hv a majority of scholars. Generations 
may pass before the correctness of his approach 
becomes evident Id the wider chtdo of Now Tbs- 
lament scholars,, but happily, those of us who 
have been trained in Lindsey’s methodology 
can already enjoy the fruit. "P" 

iba-ftUK da VAN ha'eMET* Blessed be the 
faithful Judge)! 

David Hjven 


Lindsey exchanges a few 
word* with Zalman 
Sh aiar„ Israel's third 
president, al ft reception 
given by the president far 
Christian clergy i Jerusa- 
lem, circa JtfGJ’y. 


October - December 1995 
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The Jesus Who 
Changes People’s Lives! 

D r, Lindsey possessed that quality in an 
individual which is difficult to find in the 
church today. His was a rare combination, 
of heart and mind, faith and critical thinking, 
In Dr. Lindsey one could see this unique blend, 
both m his ministry and in his scholarship. 

A couplo of years ago I visited Dr. Lindsey 
and his wife, Margaret. 1 shared with them 
about my work. When 1 mentioned to Dr, Lindsey. 
"The Jesus who comes through as a result of 
your approach to the gospels a powerful fig- 
ure who changes people’s lives. " his eyes lit up. 

Directing student groups in Israel. I have 
seen first hand the impact Dr. Lindsey’s 
research has on those who are eager to under- 
stand Jesus within the context of his land, peo- 
ple and culture. In my own personal walk with 
the 1 ord. 1 also can attest that my faith has 
been strengthened through my studies with 
Dr. Lindsey. 

We have benefited greatly from this single 
life. Our understanding of Jesus, his words 
and their call upon us have been made clear- 
er through Dr. Lindsey's pioneering insights. 
He will be sorely missed. However, let their 
bo no misunderstanding; the fruit of his labors 
endures in those who were blessed to have 
known him. 

Dk. R. Stb v bn Notlky 


Above: 

Lindsey autographs a 

copy of hix jitfie book, A 
Hebrew Translutiori of 
the Gospel of Mack, fol- 
lowing the joint press 
confewnee that he anti 
Prof Flustier go re at 
Baptist House (Get. /t? + 
1969). 

Right: 

Lindsey and his disciples 
study the synoptic gospels 
with Prof. Flusser at 
Flutter V home, Clochivise: 
FiuHner (urith back to 
camera), Lindsey , Hal ear 
Penning , David Birin 
and Elmar Camilla do S 
.So 7i ton (Aug. 19^4)* 
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Above: 

Prof. Flusser and Lindsey 
in a typical posture (Aug. 
1974L 

Left: 

Prof. Flusaer listens as 
Lindsey, with sunfl&wer 
seed between his fingers , 
makes a point {Aug. 1974). 


To My Teacher, Pastor 
and Beloved Friend 


F or me it is s great honor and privilege to 
write a brief word in remembrance of my 
teacher, pastor and beloved friend. Dr. Bob 
Lindsey. His circle of dedicated disciples and 
his great accomplishments bear witness to the 
greatness of the man more than meager words 
of praise. 

Dr. Lindsey was a creative scholar, who gave 
of himself to people in need, As a scholar, he 
loved the words of Jesus, lie proved that Jesus 
spoke Hebrew. He solved the synoptic prob- 
lem by discovering the Marks n Cross-Factor 
and examining the linguistic evidence of the 
text. Ho demonstrated that Luke was the first 
of our synoptic gospels and that Mark reword- 
ed the materials he received from Luke and 
other sources. Mark subsequently influenced 
Matthew, who followed bis wording. Though 
Matthew employed Mark, lie also possessed 
Luke's soured s< for Jesus' Life, Especially in 
texts unparalleled in Mark, the Hebrew roots 
of Jesus' teach in gs how from Matthew. Luke 
and Matthew, therefore, provide us with 
the most authentic portrayal of Jesus' life 
and teachings. 

I loved to hear Dr. Lindsey teach us 
about Jesus. He possessed a passion for 
the study of the text. He is Like the 
praiseworthy scholar in Talmudic 


literature who asks pertinent questions and 
answers them honestly, 

i s/i o - : FJ. k cj i jt - VAN u * me ■ SHIV ka ha ln KAH y 
But Dr, Lindsey was >o much more than a 
scholar. He followed the example of Jesus in 
selfless service to other people. Dr. Lindsey 
was a mensch. He Loved people. He encouraged 
others. He was a compassionate and tender 
man who treated the outcasts of society the 
same as he treated the rich and the powerful. 
I felt unworthy to speak with such a great man 
But he always made me feel Important. He 
was a good listener and a beloved friend who 
gaw me sound advice. Words could never 
express my debt of thanks to Dr. Lindsey. He 
changed the course of my Life. 1 a ns so grateful 
to him. 


Prof. Brad H. Young 


October-D&cember 1995 
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A Doer of 
His Father’s Will 


E leven years ago, reclining on a French 
provincial sofa, I heard two men on tele- 
vision talking about the unique research 
of a Southern Baptist pastor in Jerusalem. Dr 1 . 



Above: 

Pus {or u Bub * Lindsey 
behind the pulpit (circa 
I977J* 

Above right: 

As the Nor hi? Street con- 
gregation experiences 
revival, Bapiiet Chapel 
bursts ai the Scums. To 
accommodate the in- 
creasing attendance , 
Lindsay breaks out a 
wail (1976k Six years 
later r the chapel is 
destroyed by arsonists. 


Roy Blizzard and Dr. Brad Young were the two 
men, and the pastor about whom they spoke 
was Dr. Robert Lindsey. As I listened to them, 
a longing arose within to meet this man. Two 
years later I Found him preaching the King- 
dom of Heaven in a tent in ’Jerusalem, but the 
opportunity to study under him became a real- 
ity only in 19&S. At that time. Dr. Lindsey was 
Jiving in retirement in Moore, Oklahoma, and 
I had returned toTliEsa, Oklahoma from Israel, 
For the next three years, I Frequented the 
Lindsey home in Moore. What I discovered in 
that modest abode, always accompanied by his 












kind wife T Margaret, was a great man. 

Dr Lindsey taught me that, there are two 
types of difficult words of Jesus: those that are 
difficult to understand and those that are dif- 
ficult to obey. He pursued both vigorously 
As a scholar, he was a man of vision 
jossessed a fiercely independent mind 
rh creative genius. Driven by his con victim 
•pt ion of r Jesus and understand 
his message rent upon the synopth 
gospels. Dr. Lindsey dedicated himself to study 
trig the Greek texts Doggedly tracking the e 
dcnce wherever it led, he broke with previ 
mg scholarly assumptions, and ultimate 
made the most important contribution of this 
century to synoptic scholarship. 

As a pastor, dedicated husband and loving 
father to both his own children and orphans, 
Dr. Lindsey put into practice the difficult 
ings of Jesus. He was a defender of th 
trodden, a man of high integrity 

f. Ho loved God and people, 
mg attempt to rescue an Arab orphan 
whom he and Margaret had raised was but 
one expression of this love. Dr. Lindsey embod- 
ied Yehudah hen Tbma's famous challenge: “Be 
as strong as a leopard, swift as an eagle* quick 
as a gazelle, and mighty as a lion to do the wall 
of your father who is in heaven. 11 

Dr. Lindsey was not one whose lifetime 
accomplishments were buried with him. Indeed 
they have laid him to rest in a serene place, 
yet he persists as a most dynamic influence in 
the lives of those who knew him, This is cer- 
tainly true for me, I would not be in Jerusalem 
today were it not for a man, a great, great man, 
named Robert Lisle Lindsev. 


Joseph Frankwc 
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Luft: 

Lindsey gives an explana- 
tion to the participants 
IT l Prof. Flu sser^s Hackly 

I I son in nr on th e gospels 
ai the Hebrew University 
( late 1970s). At a meeting 
oft his seminar in Jan- 
uary 1979, Lindsey dis- 
covers that it is possible 
to restore complete stories 
by Juxtaposing pu usages 
scattered throughout the 
synoptic gospels. 

Below: 

Fraf Flusser and Lindsey 
stand together on the 

( speaker's platform \May 
S f 1983.K At the Xarkis 
Street congregation V 
invitation, Flusser gives 
a scries of public lectures 
in the tin- sided meeting 
hall that temporarily re- 
placed the burned chapel. 


Excerpts from a Eulogy 


ttjn MN*JOSgW 


rrT words are extremely inadequate to 
express the meaning of the life of anyone, 
and particularly someone of the stature of 
Bob Lindsey. As with most, if not all, truly 
♦Treat neopie, he remained totally unaware 
B. 


He was one of the humblest men T have 
ever known. He was quick to brush aside 
praise, and to turn the conversation to the 
other person. If you should have chanced to 
meet Bob. when yon parted,, he would have 
known much about you and you would have 
known very little about him, He had no hid- 
den agenda- — he was simply genuinely inter- 
ested ini other people.... 


Boh had a great sense of humor — he 
enjoyed life! And as ho studied the words of 
Jesus, he also discovered that Jesus had a 
very sharp wit and u&ed humor to great 
advantage in his theological discussions.-. 

The Lindseys' association with Israel coy- 
ere all its modern history. They were there 
for the partitioning of Palestine by the Unit- 
ed Nations, and the birth of the State of 
Israel... 


An indication of the respect with which 
Bob Lindsey’s scholarship was held is the 
fact that on a number of occasions he was 
invited to serve, along with such well-known 
people as David Ben-Gurion (first Prime 
Minister of Israeli, as a judge at the Inter- 
national Bible Contest in Jerusalem.... 


Music was always a part of Bab Lind- 
sey’s liTe. He played several instruments 
and delighted in composing scripture cho- 
ruses in both English and Hebrew, which 
he taught to the Jerusalem congregation. 
Bob had his own particular style of playing 
the piano, which I like to call H Ragtime- 
Gospel-” Whenever he and Margaret would 
come to our house for a visit h soon after 
walking through the door, he would sit at 
onr piano and play and sing rathe]' lively 
renditions of favorite hymns or the latest 
scripture worship chorus he had composed.... 


Delivered by Ken Mull icon at 
Robert L. limlseys funeral, 
First Baptist Church; Norman, Oklahoma., 
June 5. 1935. 
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Jesus at the Center 

. . he welcomed all who came to see him. 
Baldly and without hindrance he preached the 
Kingdom of God and taught about the Lard 
Jems Christ, ~ 


T his final verse of the book of Acts (2d: 3 1 ! 
is Luke’s last witness to the remarkable 
career of the Apostle Paul It first came to 
my attention o Few months ago when I was 
working on a manuscript by David Bivin r direc- 
tor of the Jerusalem School of Synoptic 
Research He cited this text on his dedicatory 
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page,, honoring hi* mentor, pastor and Friend. 
D r. Robert L, Lindsey.* 

Thi? scripture's apt characterisation of Dr. 
Lindsey's life and four decades of ministry in 
Israel came back to mind last week when we 
received the report of his death. On the evening 
of May 31. following a tong illness, he passed 
over from an earthly dwelling to an eternal 
habitation — to be with the Lord whose king' 
floni he so forcefully proclaimed and about 
whom he so brilliantly taught. 

Many of bis disciples, friends and admir- 
ers assembled on June 7 at the Narkis Street 
Baptist Church in Jerusalem to bear witness 
to the remarkable life of this godly pastor and 
gifted scholar. Eighteen speakers, including 
Professor David Flusaer of ihe Hebrew Uni- 
versity and Teddy Kollek. longtime mayor of 
Jerusalem, honored Dr. Lindsey with moving 
words of respect and recollection. 

My personal memories of "Dr. Bob” are 
many and cherished. I feel the most enormous 
sense of gratitude for having known him. and 
ihe deepest respect for both his career and his 
character, his scholarship and bis spirit. 

Indeed, much of" what I teach others about 
Jesus, I learned from the fertile research of 
Dr, Lindsey. And much of my enthusiasm for 
Jeans studies, in no small part 1 “caught* from 
him. Bob's childlike furiosity combined with 
the keenest scholarly ^ki Us and fueled by 
unflagging enthusiasm about Jesus and the 
gospels, left no one around him untouched. 

The centrality Df Jesus Uj every aspect of 
Dr. Lindsey's life and ministry always im- 
pressed me when I was around him. Soon after 
first meeting him in 1983, I was privileged to 
spend an afternoon in his home with David 
Bivin and Hal Konni ng. We sat around his 
kitchen table for several hours talking about 
heady issues of text and theology in the syn- 
optic gospels. Bob Frequently would hop up to 
prepare some impromptu but highly tasty dish 
to sustain us. 

A neophyte to Jerusalem and to gospel stud- 
ies at the time, I was mesmerized by the 
moment, as you might imagine, T was awash in 
pure, untainted joy. The lively intellectual stim- 
ulation of biblical scholars, the intense spiritual 
excitement of powerful new Insights about my 
Lord, the tasty Middle Eastern cuisine on a 
Jerusalem afternoon — what a totally awesome 
experience! And how grateful 1 was land still 
am) to have been a small part of it. 

Dr. Lindsey queried me at some length 
on that occasion about our fledgling ministry. 
He wasn't particularly keen on the name, ^Cen- 
ter for Judaie-Cbristi an Studies." Why not call 
it “The Jesus Center," he proposed. T tried 


to explain that we 
intended to explore 
lots of biblical issues 
from a Jewish per- 
spective, not just Je- 
sus— like marriage 
and the family faith, 
the festivals. Israel, 

Jewish roots, study, 
the Torah, holiness, 
etc.— but he wasn't 
impressed. For him 
Jeans was 'The center" 
of everything spi ritu- 
ally, and therefore 
Jesus should be the 
focus of our research 
and ministry. His 
kingdom should be 
our consuming pas- 
b ion. 

It was this very 
p reoc cupa ti o n wi t h 
Jesus and his king- 
dom that gave Dr. 

Lindsey 1 ?; life such 
fullness and fertility 
And it, was the spirit 
of Christ that so em- 
powered his pastoral 
ministry to others. 

How vividly I recall 
Dr. Bob personally 
ministering to people 
at our many confer- 
ences over the years. 

Invariably, long after 
a session had ended 
and the other speak- 
ers had left, the audi- 
torium vacated, we 

wduld find Bob off in a corner somewhere 
praying with someone for their healing or 
other pressing need. 

This i incomparable combination of a pas- 
tor's heart and a scholar’s mind has touched lit- 
erally thousands of lives, mine included, Now r 
our loss is his reward— to be fully present with 
the one he so loved, studied and preached, Wb 
rejoice that through his research, writings and 
the next generation of scholars of the Jeru- 
salem School, the name of Robert L. Lindsey 
will long continue to he a blessing to the Body 
of Christ. Amen. 

DwictIH Pryor 



Above: 

Lindsey in a moment 
of reflection fcircu 

mrs-mof 

Page 32: 

Dr. and Mrs. Lindsey in 
(heir rented apartment 
in the Sheikh Jorroh 
neighborhood of 
Jerusalem (Feb. 4 f 198 7 ). 


*Thia characterization was $ugg&md to vie by 
Joseph Frank Quit:. - DB 
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Mileston es in the Life of 
Robert Lisle Lindsey 


An ft. Id. 1917 

Born in Norman, Oklahoma, to J, L, 
and Ebie Lisle Lindsey, 

Jnii. 22, 1935 

Graduates from University High 
School „ Norman, Oklahoma. 

1935 

Prau&ches lii k first seimon <?age IS). 
Jan. 1939 

A.R., University of Oklahoma. Major: 
Greek, Minor,*: English and History. 

F«b. h 1939 

Arrives in Palestine on Holy Land 
tour led by Dr. David L, Cooper. 

Jirm 1940 

Returns to *he United States 'via 
India and Japan i . On hoard the ship 
from Japan, met,-!* Margaret, 

Sept. 15, 194 ft 

Ordained, First Baptist Church. 
Norman. Oklahoma (Dr E. F 
Hallock, pastor). 

Juh l2 r 1941 

Marries Margaret Lutz. Methodist 
Church. Leonia, New Jersey. 

Mar. 2i\ 1943 

Birth of first child. David Lisle, in 
Shelby vide. Kentucky. 

May 7, 1943 

Th.M., Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

19-H 

The Lindseys appointed as mission* 
ariea by ihe Foreign Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Apr. 2 t 1945 

Biith of second child, Margaret 
Lenore, in Princeton, Now Jersey. 

May 1945 

Th.M.. Princeton Theological Semi- 
n ary, Frinceton, New Jersey 

Oct. m t 1945 

Sails from New York for PalaaLino. 
with Margaret, David and Lonoro. 


Now 1945ff. 

Resides at BaplihL Houae in the Re- 
haviah neighborhood of Jeruanlem. 

Man 7, 1948 

Birth of third child, Barbara Anne, 
in Jerusalem. 

May 14, 1948 

State of Tsrao] established. 

Jim. IPIS-Mar. 1949 

On furlough in Norman., Oklahoma. 

Mar- 194ft 

Negotiates, on behalf of the Baptist 
Convention in Israel, the purchase 
of a 15-acre tract of land near Petah 
Tikvah. The Chdatlan kibhutx Lind- 
sey hopes to found never materialmen, 
hut the farm, know r n ro Israel is as 
the Baptist Village, will serve as an 
orphanage and boarding school, camp 
and retreat renter. 

Mur. Ifi. 1951 

Birth of Ihurt! i child, Daniel Norman, 
in Jerusalem, Israel, 

1951 

Completes, wi th the help of (w r o Israeli 
translators working from English and 
French, a preliminary translation of 
the New r Testament into Hebrew'. 

1952-1954 

Postgraduate studies at Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, during the academic 
yeara 1952/53 and 1953/54. 

Aug, 7. 1952 

Birth of fifth child Robert Lutz, in 
Hayward. California. 

May m 1954 

Fh-D., Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louis vilk, Kentucky. Majnr 
Practice and Philosophy of Mi snions. 
Minors: Old Testament Hebrew 1 and 
Theolo^ 1 ; New Testament. Greek. 
Dissertation: “The Philosophy of a 
Christian Approach to Jews/ 

! 1955 

Negotiates, on behalf of the Baptist 


Convention in Israel, the purchase 
of property i n the heart of Tel Av iv's 
theater and cafe district for an arl 
gallery and bookshop. The bookshop, 
which is named Dugiih -""small fish- 
ing bnar” in Hebrew b will open on 
art i. im 

1959-1959 

Resides al Baptist Village (near Petah 
Tikvab i. becoming a father to the 
George \\. Truelt ChildremV Homes 
nineteen Arab orphans. 

Sep i. 29, 195 EE 

Birth of sixth child. Deborah Kay. in 
Tiberi aa , I A r a e 1 . 

Jun. 1959— JuL 19G9 

On furlough ;iL Sou thea stern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, 
Noilh Carolina. There, Ira produces 
the first draft of a Hebrew translation 
of Mark based on the Greek tcKt. In 
the spring, he interrupts his furlough 
to act ns Billy Graham 1 * translator 
during Graham r visit to lornol. 

Jul. 1980 

Returning to Israel from Wake Forest, 
spends several days in England dis- 
cussing textual questions with Prof. 
G. D. Kilpatrick of Queens College, 
Qvford- 

SepL 7, 1 980-end o f Aug. 1952 

Resides in Tiberias devoting himself 
to synoptic research. 

Summer of 1981 

Meets Prof, David Flusser for the 
first time. 

Night of Sept. 1 3, 1981 

In an attempt to rescue 15-yeur-old 
Edward Snlim Zoumoui, one of the 
Raptsst Village orphans, steps on a 
mine m no-man's land between the 
Jordanian and Israeli sides of Jem- 
salom. Lindsey's loft font ia amputat- 
ed ins Jordanian hospital. The Is- 
raeli press turns Lindsey into a hero. 

Oct. 5, 1981 

Repatriated to Israel by Jordan. 


Jesus 
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Oci, 31 * 

Dig charged from Hadassah Hospital 
m Jerusalem after undergoing further 
surgery. 

Around midnight Feb. 14, 1962 
The "Eureka experienced Lindsey 
realizes that Luke was written before 
Mark. He des&ea in his Htudy, Finri 
then, ''utter IL fantastic dream, the 

synoptic problem opened up 3 Ike a 
book/ He wake* Margaret ni about 
2:00 in the morning to announce: - Its 
not Mark that's first: it’s LukeF 

Apr, 5, 19(12 

Edward Zoumoul k returned to Israel 
by the Jordanian authorities, 

End of Aug. 1962 

Moves to Jerusalem, where, until his 
retiretnu n L in 1987, serves ft* senior 
pastor of the Narkis Street Baptist 
Church. 

Full 1932 

Lindsey s meoLitiga with Prof. Flusser 
became more frequent. 

1963 

"A Modified Two- Document Theory 
of the Synoptic Dependence and Inter' 
dependence" appears in the scholar- 
ly joum al Novum Testa rnen tu m . 

Sept, 2-A 19(3-1 

Served aa one df five judges of the 
Third [nicrnatiunal Bible C^uiz held 
in Jerusalem. 


Aug. 1 ul. 1967 

On furlough in Norman. Oklahoma. 

Qe(. 19. 1969 

First edition of A Hebrew Translation 
of fha Oatipei of Mark is published. 
Lmdsey and Prof Fltisaer iinlrl a joint 
press conference at Baplitd House. 

1974-1 976 

The charismatic renewal movement 
sweep.? Israel touching many of the 
Baptiste in Israel, including Lindsey 
and his congregation. 

Jan, 1979 

Discovery of congruent story units. 
While participating in Prof, Flussers 
weakly Heniinar nn the gospels at the 
Hebrew University. Lindsey discovers 
that many pertcopae are dislocated 
parts of longer stories, and that it is 
possible to restore these longer stories 
by joining their dislocated parts. 

Sun, morning. Mar, 11. 1979 

Preaches to United States President 
Jimmy Carter and other regular 
worshipers at St. Andrew's: Church 
of Scotland in Jerusalem . 

Oct. 9- 1992 

Baptist Chapel (adjoining Baptist 
House), originally built- in 1933, is 
destroyed hy arsonists. 

May 14 l\m 

Reti res o* .-en sot pastor of the Narkis 
Street Baptist Church. 


May 18. 19H7 

Leaves Israel, Resides in Moore, 
Gklnhom a. 

Jim 18. 1988 

Ground Ih broken for the Narkis 
Street congrL'gjition H new sanctuary, 

1989 

Third, and final, volume af A Com- 
parative Greek Concordance of the 
Synoptic Oospt.*itt is published. 

1999 

The J&tuft Saiirrcy, is published. 

1 990 

-Jen ue: Rabbi & Lord is published. 
Mur. 1994 

As his health begins to fell* moves 
hum Moore to Tubs, Oklahoma, 
near daughter, Ignore, and son-in- 
law, Kail, 

May 3JL 1995 

Dios, in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Age 77. 
Jim. 5. 1995 

Funeral, First Baptist Church. 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Juii. 7, 1995 

Memorial service, Ntukis Street 
Baptist Church. Jerusalem, The eigh- 
teen speakers include Teddy K oil ok. 
lorn ter ma^r of Jerusalem, and Jem- 
suiem School members Frof. David 
Fiusser, Prof. Brad Young and 
David Birin. 


The Wr itin g s of Robert L Lind sey 

compiled by David Bivin 


Books and Booklets 

1- her id m Christendom: The Problem 
of Jewhh Identity. Jerusalems no pub- 
lisher. no date ibetw r een 1954 and 
tmn, 369 pp. 

2. A Hebrew Translation of the GospW 
of Mark. Jerusalem : Dugith Pub- 
lisher*. 1969 1 1st ed->i 1973 (2nd 
ud.k sxvi + 162 pp- 1 Preface to the 
2nd etl., pp. v-xxv i . Foreword hy 
Drrviri IHuHser, pp. 1-3 Introduction, 


pp. 9-34. Greek tevt and Hebrew 
trens.. pp. 85-159,1 

3. A Ncti Approach to the Syn optic (to$- 
pel*. Jerusalem: Dugith Publishers, 
1971. 23 pp. 

4. 77m? Gonpehi. Jerusalem: Dugilh Pu b- 
lishers, 1972. 18 pp. 

5. From Luke to Mark to hfalthew: Holes 

on the Scorer* af Mark's ~Pttk-ups" 
and the Use hy Ai 7 the Syaoptists of 
n Central Honcanoniced Source. Je- 


rusalem: Dugith Publishers,, 1982. 
55 pp. 

6. An In induction So the Theolqgyof 

the Jewish Christian Relationship. 
Jerusalem: Dngith Publishers. 1934. 
15 pp- ' An address delivered at the 
first Consultatkm of ilia United Chris- 
tian Council in Israel ^ Apr. 1969.* 

7. The Lindsey Lectures: Understand- 
ing the Gospels. Jerusalem: New 
Testament Research Center, 198a. 
117 pp, i Edited by James L. Bum- 
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Linctmy r m ft u nut mg to the Judean 
Denert (about thfiSh He is standing 
near the edpe of (hr W r ft(fl Kelt randan 
opposite S-t. George*# Motiirxitry, 


bam, these were a £t?riej> of lectures 
deliver cd to fellow representatives 
of the Baptist Convention in Israel, 
winter I9S2/83. After further odi Li ng, 
they became Thr Jesus Source,* I sue 
no. 1 1 ha Low | . i 

A Comparative Greek Concordance of 
die Synoptic Go^pgls- Editor- 3 vols. 
Jerusalem: Dugiih Publisher^ 1985. 
1980 T 1989. V&l. 1: xvi + 451 pp. i Pref- 
ace by ElmarCflmilb do* Santos, p. 
uL Introduction by LindKey, pp. v-xiv. I 
Ytpl, 2: 327 pp. Vol. 3: 300 pp. ■ l Elmar 
Caitiillo don Santos compiled and col- 
lated Vnls, 1 and 2, James Leonard 
Bumlmni assisted with the editing 
of Vol. 2, and compiled and collated 
Vol, 3 ) 

The Expansion of His Kingdom: Neie 
Insights Into Imiah BJJ-7. Tulsa, OK: 
HaKesImr, 1989. 20 pp. 

1 Op Jesus Ra hh r & Lord: The Hebrew 
Story of Jestts Behind Our Gpgpets. 
Oak Creek. Wt Cornerstotio Publish- 
ing, 1990. 227 pp r 

1 1 . The Jesus Sources; Understanding 
the Gospels. Tulsa, OK: 3 fsKpshei', 
1990, illpp 

Articles 

1* “The Calling of the People of God 
According to the ft u w Tesianu! nt A 
Hayahad Digest 3. 13 (Mar. /Apr. 
1963), 3. 

2, A Jowi Hh-f/hrisLi m n Identity. n Hayahad 

Digcsf 3.15 < J til Aug. 19031, 1-2, 

7-8, 


3. "A Modi hod TV'o-Docm ncm Theory 
of the Synoptic Dependence and 
I n i frdepH-n deuce. " Notmm Testa men - 
turn 60963), 239-263, 

L "Luke , Our Oldest Gospel?* Raya had 
Digest 3.17 (Nov./Dee. UgBj, 2 7, 

" Problems of BLL lieu I Translation A 
Hayahad Digest 4.3 (May/Jun. 1965), 
4-5 

"A Greater than Solomon is HeroA 
Hayahad Digest oJ iJam/Teb. I960), 
2. 7. 

T. "Bed etiology- Ecumenkdty in leraelA 
Jerusalem: Dugith Publishers, 1970. 

7 pp. i An address delivered at the 
fourteenth annual conference of the 
United Christian Council in Israel. 
Nov. 1970 A 

" Some Sigui fitfl nt Tii les e 4 Jesus A 
Published in three parts in Hayahad 
Digest t\ i n O ne: 6.1 i Ja u.-Ma r 
197 1 >. 2. 4. 6. Part Two: 6.2 1 Apr-— Inn. 
1971 1 , 2, i , Pan Three: 6.3 ■ Jul.-Se pt. 
1971). 2. 4,3. 

9. "A New Approach to the Synoptic Gos- 
pels . * Ch rixtinn News from Israel 
22.2 097 1 ) r 56—63. (Republished ns 
a booklet by Dugith Publisher^, See 
above, " Books, and BiMkhtc," no. 3. * 

in. dialogue arid Mission A Published 
in threo parts in Hayahad Digest. 
Part One; 6.0 (Apr.-Juq. 1972). 2, 
7-6. Part Two: 6.7 EJuL-S^pt, I972>, 
2, 6-7. Part Three: 6.8 (Del -Dee. 
t972,i, 2. 6-7. 

1 1 . "Jesus in the Jewish Encyclopaedia,* 
Jerusalem Post I Aug. 18, 1972). < A 
review of David Flusseds entry Mo- 
surT in Encyclopaedia Judaicu I Je- 
rusalem: Keter Publishing House* 
19721. 10:10-14.) Reprinted as "A 
Review of David FI uHrier’s Jesus, " 
Dugitli Publishers, Jerusalem. 1973. 

1 2. "A Panel of Commentary on Petu- 
chowskf s Discussion of the Parable.” 
Christian News from Israel 23,3 

( 1973). 144 151, (A response | pp. 
148-1501 te Jakob Petuehowski, “The 
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Streams of Living Water 
(continued from page 23} 

Also central to the Sukkot ritual is the wiL 
low. It can grow only near water wilts quickly 
when cut, and thus came to symbolize depen- 
dence on water. In the times of the Temple, tall 
willow branches were cut and placed upright 
round the altar, As the branches wilted and 
bent their tips inward over the altar, the peo- 
ple called out, u O Lord, save us! 0 Lord, grant 
us success!* i Ps. 118:25)- 

And this brings us back to John 7, 

Jesus was speaking to the people gathered 
in Jerusalem on “the last and greatest day of 
the Feast* — the day called in Hebrew Moshana 


Rahbti , the day of the great hosanna, when the 
rituals representing the plea for water reached 
their culmination. If drink for the thirsty and 
'living water" were always powerful images 
for the inhabitants of an arid land, these w ords 
no doubt resonated ever* more strongly at that 
particular moment— and do so today when 
understood in their original context of Israel's 
natural environment and religious life. 

The above article, reprinted from Christians 
and Israel, VoL III > A ? o. 4, 1994 r is based r &‘ 

search by Nog ah Hareuvesii, founder, and the 
staff of Neat Kcdumim, the Biblical Landscape 
Reserve in Israel. 


“Pool of tha SVUlmvx p a t 
Neat Kedumim. 
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Unlocking the Synoptic Problem 

(continued from page 17f 

'Lk. 16:23 j. See David Bavin and Roy E. Blizzard, 
Understanding the Difficult Foni? of Jesus, 2nd rev, ed. 
( Shippen eburg 1 FA: Destiny Image Publisher^ 19941, 
pp. 55-65, 105-109, 115 117, 119-L26, 

4- Papist work is not extant, but he is quoted by 
Eusebius in llis Ecclesiastical .History IH 39, 16. SeO 
Joseph Fra nkovic. "Pieces to the Synoptic Puzzle: 
Papins and Luke Jerusalem Perspective 40 

11903k 12. 

5. J lutIcs Hope Moil! ton speaks of ‘"Luke's many 
imitations of OT Greek" iJ. H. Moulton a aid W. F 
Howard, A Gra of jVea ■ Jestoiriert t Greek , 3rd eel. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. 1908]. 2:18?. At English 
universities a hundred years ago scholars of the clas- 
sics commonly derided Now Testament scholars as stu- 
dents of "Holy Ghost” Greek rather than the bona fide 
Greek of Plata and Aristotle. 

6. Such well-known expressions os -7) 1 ba SAP 

t -a 'DAM, flesh and blood? and z m 'iz r."™.-; imatEVT 
sha-MAyim, kingdom of heaven l are not found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

7. New Testament scholarship is so inculcated with 
the Supposition that a Hrst-rantury Jew living in Israel 
could not have spoken Hebrew as a common, daily lan- 
guage that Mime translations render “ n RPpuibi SiaXtK- 
rtj> He Hebraidi dialehio, m the Hebrew dialect ?, which 
appears in Acts 21:40. 22:2 and 26:14, a* "in Aram sic T 
See Jehoshuu M Grintz. "Hebrew as the Spoken and 
Written Language in the Lust Days of the Second Tem- 
ple/ Journal of Biblical Literature 79 'I960), 52-47; 
Shmuel Safmi, “Spoken Languages in the Time of 
Jesus." Jerusalem Perspective 30 ». Jan. 'Re b. 1991 1 . 3—8, 
13; idem, ‘"Literary Languages in the Time of Jesus," 
Jerusalem Perspective 31 CMar/Apr, 1991 3-8. 

3. David Flussar. Jewish Sources in Early Christ* 
non tty {New York; Adama Books, 1987).p- 11. Cf Ran- 
dall Bath. “Hebrew Poetic Tenses and the Magnificat." 
Journal for the Study of the New Testament 21 <1984 
67“33: idem, "Luke 19:3L“34. Mishnaic Hebrew, and 
Bible Translation: Is KUj*oi tou thjXuV Singular? 1 * Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature 104 (1985), 6S0-45S5: David 
Birin. "The Syndicated Donkey," Jerusalem Perspective 
5 I February 1988?, 1-2. 

9. See Safiai, “Literary Languages," p. Si Brad H. 
Young. JctiUB and His Jewish Farn bles: Rediscovering 
the Roots of Jesus' Teaching f Mahwah. NJ: Paulis t 
Press r 1989?, p- 42; Bivan and Blm&rd. Understanding 
the Difficult Words of Jesus, pp. 7 - 14. 46~5 1. 

10. Examples of stories common to Matthew and 
Luke in the double tradition that exhibit low Verbal 
agreement are The Beatitudes (Mt, 5:3-10: Lk. 6:20-2 1? 
and the Lord's Prayer (Mt 6:9^13; Lk. U;I-4k 

11. See Robert L. Lindsey, H The Marknn Cross-Fac- 
tor” Jartisatem Perspective 22 1. Sept /Oct- 1989 1 . 10-11. 

12. Mt. 3:16 !- Mk. 1:10): Mt. 13:20 1 = Mk. 4:16k Mt 
13:21 i,= Mk. 14:17): Ml. 14:27 i= Mk. 6:50 k Ml. 21:2 N 
MIl 11:2); Mt, 21:3 (n Mk. llsSJ: Mt 26:74 i- Mk. 14:72 j. 

13. See Lindseys forthcoming "Paraphrastic Gospels" 
endnote 7. 

14. At these points, Luke's text is ]ess Semitic than 
Matthews, and it is presumed that Luke is drawing his 
text from the First Reconstruction, a revision of the 


earlier Anthology 

15. Young, Jesus and His- Jewish Parables, p. 145. 

16. This notion was put forward by William Wrede 
in his Dos Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelic n <Gtit* 
lingen: Yandenboeck & Ruprecht 1901 Engl ish trans- 
lation: The Messianic Secret ,, trana. J. C. B. Grieg » Cam- 
bridge: J- Clarke and Greenwood, SC ; Attic Press. 1971 l 

17. Robert L. Lindsey, "The Messianic Secret, the 
Parouain, and rhe Synoptic Problem,” audio cassette 
i Tulsa, OK: HaKesher, 1990'. 

18. Two such listri of aphorisms appear in Lk, 8:16-38 
and 9:23 -27. For the aphorisms^ parallels embedded in 
longer molests, cf. Lk. 11:33; 1 2:2-9 1 vss. 2„ 9); 14:26—38 
(vs. 27); 17:22-37 (vs. 33); 19:12-27 [vs. 26 L 

19. In his u [] published Ph,D- dissertation | J Tho 
Direction of Dependence between Mark and Luke 1 * 
[Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1995|, pp, 34-417?. 
Ha Ivor Running has noted 1.163 word^ involved in the 
Matthean-Lukan minor agreements. This amounts to 
17.4^ of the words in Matthew's triple tradition mate- 
rial and 17.9^ of Luke's. Yet there arc also over 2,000 
words of Mark in triple tradition that are not found 
in the Matt he an and Lukan parallels it.e., Mattheon- 
Lukan agreements against Markin omission]. Accord- 
ing to the theory of Markan priority, this would mean 
that as they copied Mark's account, Matthew and Luke 
independently decided Lo drop those 2.G10O words at 
Exactly the same points in their parallels to Mark, 

E. P, Sanders and Margaret Davies point out that 
in the Healing of the Paralytic story iMt. 9:1-8: Mk. 
2:1-12;. Lk. 5:17-26. for instance, counting both pos- 
itive and negative agreements, Matthew and Luke 
agree against Mark in twenty-nine Greek words, In 
one nine-word verse ' Mk. 2:3. and parallels '. Matthew 
and Luke agree -six times against Mark (Studying the 
Synoptic Gospels | London; 3CM Pre«s and PhiladeL 
phia: Trinity Press International, 19891, p. 71?. 

20. Sanders and Davies state. “The minor agree- 
ments between Matthew and Luke against Mark in 
Lht triple tradition have always constituted the Achillea 1 
heel of the two-source hypothesis. There are virtually 
no triple tradition puricopcs without such agreements'* 
{Studying the Synoptic Gospels , p. 67 i. Sanders and 
Davies define "tw^source hypothesis" as u behefin the 
priority of Mark and the existence of ‘Q/ a symbol for 
the source which supposedly lias behind the Matthew- 
Luke double tradition" 'p. 6o?. 

Cf. E. F. Sanders, "The Overlaps of Mark and Q 
and the Synoptic Problem," New Testament Studies 19 
H.9T3L 453-465: Nigel Turner, +, The Minor Verbal 
AgmmePta of Mt. and Lk- Against Mk/ Studia Evan- 
gel ica 73 *1959), 223-234. 

21 r The minor agreements assist in clarifying the 
heavy dependence of Luke on two non-Martian .source^ 
the editorial tendencies of Mark, the behavior of 
Matthew when confronted with more than one paral- 
lel text, *md the nature qf the anthqlogieal source- See 
Robeit L. Lindsey, A Hebrew Translation of the Gospei 
of Mark. 2nd ad. 'Jerusalem: Dugitb Publishers, 1973?, 
pp. 17-16. 

22. See idem. M&suh 7 Twin Fa tables " Jerusalem 
Perspective 41 rNovJDec. 1993), 5-6, 12. 

23. For a list of these stories, see "Jesus' Twin Para- 
bles/’ p. 6, 

24- The elumpingof parables is still ririhle in Mi- 13. 
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The Jerusalem School 

A Unique and Unprecedented Collaboration 


T he Jerusalem S-nb-ndl of Synoptic He- 
search is a consortium of Jewish and 
Christian scholars who are examining 
the synoptic gospcla (Matthew, Mark and Luke* 
within the context of the land, language and 
culture in which Jesus lived . Then 1 work con- 
firms that Jesus was an organic part of the 
divoniE social and religious landscape of Sec- 
ond Temple-period Judaism. Me, lik« other 
Jo wish sages of that time, taught in Hebrew 
and used specialized Leaching methods to leach 
found ational Jewish theological concepts such 
as the kingdom of heaven, God 't abundant 
grace, loving God and loving one's fellow man, 
The Jerusalem School scholars believe 
Jesus' words and deeds ware first transmit- 
ted in Hebrew, and that, through careful lin- 
guistic and comparative study, much of this 
earlier stratum of the synoptic tradition can 
bo recovered from the Greek texts of the 
synoptic gospels. The School's objective is to 
recover as much as possible of that earlier 
Hebrew stratum. 

Future publishing projects of the School 


include: 1 1 a series of academic volumes, the 
first of which will dual with the Jerusalem 
Schools distinctive mol hodology^ 2 ran idiomat- 
ic translation of the Gospels and Act* with 
annotations highlighting the test's Hebraic 
nuances and briefly explaining the signifi- 
cance of Jesus* words and deeds: 3» the Jeru- 
salem iFyrtdp/^c; Commentary^ a detailed conn 
moatary on the synoptic gospel*. Current 
research of Jerusalem School members and 
others in regularly reported in the pages of 

Jerusalem perspective. 

The Jerusalem School was repi stared in 
Israel as o non-profit research institute in 
19 So. Its members are Prof- David Flussar h 
Href. Shmuel Safrai, David Ei do n Dr. Weston 
W. Fields, Dr. H. Steven Notlcy, Dwight A. 
Pryor, 11^ Ivor Running, Mitja Honning, Href. 
Ghana Safrai and Prof. Brad H- Young* 

*Dr. Robert L. Lindsey id. May 3 I r J9Upi, a found- 
ing member of the Jerusalem. $ehmt, pioneered, 
together with Prof. fftaWJ; the aicthtidoiogy upon 
whieH {hi* Scho&t# synoptic research is based. 


Glossary 

dou ble Iradi t inn - thu pantOfpHns shared only by 
Matthew and Luka I far malrmce, ibn Ri-:u nudes 
and the Lord'e Prayer). 

Lukan doublet — m say mg of Jesus appearing 
twice in the gftflpal of Luke The doubling was 
caused, apparently by Luke having copied from 
two sources, each of winds had a different vartion 
nf the saying 

"Markan pickups 14 — a term coined by Rah art 
Lindsey ta describe the borrowed words and 
expressions that Mark subsLilut^d uppanm- 1 ,vkv'a 
itt'l M be rewrote it to form his own ammnt. Murk 
“picked np p £h*» ryrmnyms from elsewhere in 
Luke, from Acta, Koraaiu, i if 2 CkvnnEhians. Coloa- 
uiuru, I & 2 Thessalon ian? and Jam*4, Oi-L-.iKinn- 
ftlly. Mark proliferated one nf these synonymic 
replftconum* Or "pickups*' ond it became, in Lind- 
sey^. temurH^-. m “Mnrkan Stereotype." 
Mitsu.ru Let; — the Jewish ^hiilnr* of the sixth to 
ninth nsntunes A.D. who compiled the MaflOWh, a 
body of notes on the textual traditions surround- 
ing Scripture. In particular, the Mnsoretcs devised 
vowel sign*, with which to vocalic the Bible’s enn- 
■snitunm] tex(, and accent marks 
Masoretic Text the text of the Bible produced 
by the Masoreles. 

in id rash — :-"i. midRA$ii[ pi., midmthm* lit- 
orally, an inquiry or investigation, but aa a (cth- 
nieal tom, "nudnuh" refers to a rabbinic inter- 
pretation, srcatptniitipfl. nf a ipihlical (cal. The term 
can also be applied to a collection of such *xpOflj- 
tmhs nr, cnpitaliKed, to the whole midra^hie liter- 
ature written duimg At first millennium A.D. 
miilOt L Sgrti'rtltiitti — instance* within i he pi n- 
capwf nf the triple tradition where Matthew and 
Luke exhibit verbal agreement again&t Mark. 
Minor agreements usually cafttistt nf nnly si word 
or phrase not found in Mark'a pa rallel piUBagt- 
pe»ri crepe Ipp-rik p-pvl — an episode or story unit in 
the synoptk (OSjwl*; a dre'ision of a synopsis. Plur- 
al: pericopae. 

Q -- u omyectured Greek work believed by &mo schal ■ 
an* to tw the source of the double tradiLion. 
Septu Eigi nt — 1 he xaecmd-cvntuty n C Greek trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
synopsis a book in which the first three gospels 
are arranged in | ■ tj l L 1 1 * L ciilnrrm* 
synoptic — adjective derived fmni "i-.iv « >■ hn « sypj ■ 
tjpscslhai ). a Greek word meaning "to view togeth- 
er or nl the same time”: specifically, refers to the 
first three gnsptd* of the New Testament, 
synoptic gospels — MrtUtww. Mark and Luke 
synoptic problem — the scholarly fclmv mu 
earning the under in which the synoptic gospels 
were written, abd tlw 1 iicniiy ranurero used by each, 
targum — an Aramaic tranaletLop afa partkm nf ihi- 
Hct&VW Scriptures. Plural: targumim or targum.% 
triple tradition the perieepae shared by all 
three synoptic gospels ifor oxamplc, Hit Baptism 
of Jesus, the Stilling of the StcmnH 
verbal Identity — use of the same words, some- 
time* implying the same forms or sequence of 
words. 


International Synoptic Society 


T he International Synoptic Society sup- 
ports tilt Ji'nitrulcm Schuul uf Synoptic 
Research by serving as an intermediary 
througb which interested individuals can 
participate ta the School's rcacaidh. 

The Society solid La funding fur jiubl L cation 
of iHii Jerusalem School's resonreh: facilitates 
informal discussion groups focuiiingon the 
synoptic gospel s: and sponsors student re- 
search assistants, 

Annual membership in tha Society lh: 
Regular £S0 nr US$1 DO; Fellow £1S0 or 3300: 
Sponsor £300 or $500; Patron LGflQ or $1000; 
Li f-Dtune membership 03 ' $3000 and over. 
Membership dues can be paid i n monthly or 
quarterly installment. 

Members of the Sueiuty receive a oerti fi- 
cate of membership and a free xubneription 


to JERUSALEM PEttSrkC’TIVk They also are 
entitled to unique privileges such as pre-pub- 
lication releases. Major publications of the 
Jerusalem School will be inscribed with Soci- 
ety members 1 name*. 

Ch-ecka should be made payable to 11 Jeru- 
salem School n and das:ignatod "TSS, " Members 
in the United States can rebEive a tax- 
deductible receipt by sending their dues 
through tbs Jerusalem SrhoaVsU.S. affiliates: 
Center for JudaiC'Christian Studies. F.O. Bos. 
■293040, Dayton, OH 45*29- fltel, 513-134-4350; 
Fax S 13-430-0330 J L Centre for the Study nf 
Biblical Research, P-O. Rox 2053. Redlands, 
CA 92373 rTel. 909-793-4669; Fax 909-793- 
1071 1: and! HaKeRbor, 9939 S. 71st East Avo. t 
Tdlsa, OK 74133 1 Tel. 918-29^2515; Fax 91>L 
£SS^31tlk 


Trq nil iteration Ke y 


HEBREW & ARAMAIC 

SvIEmI *1 1 -s nf i re nshicratcd words are separated by 
dni.H. Capitalifratinn Ik used to indicate the accent- 
ed syllable in wi>rds of mere than one syllable. See 
p. u of the Nnv. ! DcC 1989 isisuc for a full dcscrip- 
nnn nf thu treaslitemtinn system ueed in JelHusalkm 
Persp ECTW£. 


Cum™ nants 

^ - 3 isilcnt i 

b 


Z- V 


n - Sn i vraedeaa guiumd < x *f * — b? i hb is in 


- h i or silent j 
1 -V 
T -Z 


■t 

* - V i or silent i 

Z -k 

~ ’!*' - k ' like ch in 
l he Scottish toch ■' 
^-1 

Z L* - m 

: i* -ti 
--6 

'J - * t v*>itx4 guttund i 

i -”-f 


hot? i 

p - k 

r 

3^ sb 

n- 1 

•The form of the letter 
at the end af a word. 

Vowels 

i The K is used here as 
*. JMdnt of reference. I 


^ - a i like a in father: 
rarely like o in bone) 
K , d - a I like a in 
faiherl 

R - e i like 6 in not, ore 
in hoy. or swme where 
in between* 

# . ft ■ O ( Like e in net I 
"E. IS — i i like i in ski i 
IK. K. K - O (Like o in 
bone* 

"E^.^ Li i like u in flu i 


K - e rflUeut, W lat* ihun 
ah e in happaning. or 
a 9 Long ah e i n net i 

Diphthongs 

"K - u i 
H 'K - ui 
"K - ui 

GREEK 

Tht nMitcra.fi ms are baaed 
an the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature sy&tem. 
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